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THE TURNING POINT? & 


The Fisherman Meeds His Net 



A seaside resort where there is also a fishing fleet has an added interest for holidaymakers 
such as the girl in this picture, who is helping the fisherman to mend his nets. 


THE PIGS IN THE 
COURTYARD 


TWO BOYS IN SEARCH 
OF FORTUNE 

HOW THEY ARE 
MARCHING ON 

The Little Help That is Worth 
a Lot of Pity 

THANKS TO THE C.N. 

A few months ago we told our readers 
about two Hungarian boys, Ignac Lado 
and Andras Pentek, who were struggling 
against heavy odds to become, one a 
sculptor, the other a painter. 

We told how Ignac shared with liis 
friend his bed and board at the Students 
Home where he lived, which made very 
short rations for both of them. We 
added that there was grave doubt about 
their being able to hold out long enough 
to make good. 

A Surprise Visit 

Some warm-hearted C.N. readers in 
England and Scotland, reading the story, 
felt a generous impulse to help and sent 
gifts of money making altogether 
£2 7s 6d—or in Hungarian currency 
50 pengos, 25 pengos for each. The 
money arrived, causing, as may be 
imagined, great jubilation ; and a few 
days later the Hungary Correspondent 
of the C.N. had the pleasure of a surprise 
visit from the two boys, come to ask her 
advice as to the best way of thanking 
the givers. 

It was the first time she saw them face 
to face, though she had had dealings 
with them on the telephone, and she 
liked immensely what she saw. Trim, 
clean, and very smart in Boy Scout 
uniforms, they looked like boys whom 
anyone would like on sight. Ignac, 
the elder, was slim and slight, with a 
thin, eager, sensitive face ; Andras was 
brown and sturdy and astonishingly 
good-looking, with honest blue eyes and 
an engaging smile. 

Both of the boys had good manners 
and talked easily and naturally without 
a tracs of awkwardness or shyness, 
so that their interlocutor soon found 
out many things about them. 

Plans For the Future 

They ivere still at the Students Home, 
it appeared, but they did not now take 
meals there, for Ignac could no longer 
afford to pay for his board. When they 
were asked how they managed, they 
said they had a square meal every 
second day, but had lived, on the off 
days, on bread and milk. 

But let no one imagine they said this 
complainingly. On the contrary, they 
talked gaily of the hard times they had 
had as people who consider they have 
won through to prosperity. This may 
have been owing to the fact that they 
are both getting on well with their 
studies, Ignac’s work having roused the 
interest of a famous sculptor and Andras 
having been promised tuition by an 
eminent painter. Ignac’s sculpture is 


increasingly promising, and we are glad 
to be able to reproduce his little figure 
of a Gipsy Fiddler on another page. 

It soon appeared that they had 
soaring plans for the immediate as well 
as for the more distant future : they are 
hoping to spend their holidays walking 
in Austria and in either Italy or Germany. 
Later Ignac wants to learn languages, 
and it is one of his brightest dreams to 
visit England some day. His idea is to 
walk across the Continent, getting lifts 
on the way; for the gallant faith of these 
boys in their own powers is only equalled 
by their faith in the kindness of the 
world around them. The money from 
our readers, come to them like a fairy 
gift out of the blue, has naturally 
fortified them in this simple faith, and 
we can only hope that life will not rob 
them of it. 

Somehow we do not think it will, for 
they carry with them that which calls 
out the best in other people ; and in 
any case they have each other and the 
good friendship which unites them. 


“ Bother the creatures ! ” cried the 
farmer’s wife at Trevoux in Brittany 
the other day when she saw the pigs 
from next door rooting up her courtyard. 

Out she ran to chase them away, and 
then she- stopped short. Something 
golden was glinting in the earth. She 
picked up a coin. 

After that she hurried for a spade and 
dug the ground over. She was rewarded 
by finding 27 gold coins of the 13th and 
14th centuries. 

All those years ago some thrifty old 
lellow was farming the ground the 
woman’s husband now farms at Trevoux. 
When lie died the heir would look every¬ 
where lor his nest-egg, under loose boards, 
up the chimney, and in the mattress. He 
probably walked right over the treasure 
as he went away saying " He cannot 
have saved anything after all.” 

The farmer’s wife will never again 
speak harshly of her neighbour’s pigs. 


A FRIEND OF KING 
EDWARD IN POVERTY 

TRAGIC FATE OF A 
MARQUIS 

One More Victim of the Ruin 
of the War 

SORROWS OF HUNGARY 

There lias, died in extreme poverty 
a man who was one of the best-known 
and richest members of the Hungarian 
old nobility, the Marquis Siegmund 
Csaki-Pallavicini. 

Before the war he was a brilliant 
officer well known in European Courts, 
a friend of Edward the Seventh. At 
the end of the war the Treaty of Trianon, 
which the defeated Hungarians were 
compelled to sign, reduced the territory 
of Hungary from 125,000 to 36,000 
square miles, and her population from ■ 
about 21 millions to about eight. 

This Treaty deprived a large number 
of Hungarians of all their property, and 
the marquis was reduced to beggary. 
He has , now died in destitution, one 
more victim of the Great War. 

Peace Treaty Wrongs 

We do not mention this case only to 
express sorrow for the ruin of a rich 
man. In a wider view it serves to illus¬ 
trate the wrongs that were done to 
millions of people by the Peace Treaty. 
We say millions advisedty, because 
actually millions of Hungarians were 
shut out of Hungary and have been made 
forcibly the citizens of other States. 
Some good friends of the C.N. now 
find themselves alienated from their own 
beloved homeland and subjected to grave 
disabilities in a new foreign citizenship 
which has been thrust upon them. 

We do not wonder that the cause of 
these millions of Hungarians has been 
espoused by many people in this country. 
It has often been advocated by irre¬ 
sponsible persons with absurd extrava¬ 
gance and from doubtful motives, but 
it has 'been advocated also by earnest 
people whose views are entitled torespect. 

Military Despotisms 

Though Hungary was forced to fight 
against us in the war nobody imagines 
that the hearts of the Hungarian.people 
were in the struggle for supremacy 
waged by the military despotisms of the 
two Kaisers; and there has been no 
ill-will against the Hungarian nation in 
this country. 

Many Hungarians, unable to bear the 
load of their afflictions, have perished in 
desolation since the Peace. Even for the 
Hungarians still included within the 
reduced boundary lines life has been 
made almost intolerable. 

It is consoling to think that the 
opinion of the world is coming round to 
the necessity of a revision of the Peace 
Treaty in many ways, and it is hoped 
that justice to those who have suffered 
may not be very long delayed. 
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LAUSANNE 

GREAT STEP FORWARD 

Ending the Miseries and 
Futilities of the War 


THE TURNING-POINT 


The Lausanne Conference, in spite of 
any temporary difficulties, will almost 
certainly be regarded in history as the 
turning-point of the Great Depression. 

All is not yet easy, but the end of the 
many unsatisfactory things is in sight ( 
and all the world will join in acclaiming 
the earnest efforts of the Conference 
and all who took part in it. To our own 
Prime Minister must be given full 
, honour for one of the great achievements 
of his career, for to him is undoubtedly 
! due a tremendous step forward in inter¬ 
national goodwill, however long the 
seeds may be in coming to full fruit. 

The bold policy with which England 
went to Lausanne was a source of 
strength to all the nations who were 
represented there. ' 

An Ideal Chairman 

: We sent our best men, which in itself 
‘was a challenge to the other countries, 
: who were thus forced to follow suit. 
The first result was that Mr MacDonald 
: was chosen chairman of the Conference, 
and events proved that he was an ideal 
•man for the delicate negotiations which 
filled the hours of day and night. 

In the early days of the Conference 
it was evident that Reparation Pay¬ 
ments were a thing of the past. All 
European nations have come to realise 
at last that purely political payments 
like these are as bad for those who 
impose them .as for. those who have to 
pay them. But there were two anxieties 
' on the part of the creditor countries : 
one was how America would act over the 
debt due from the Allies, and the other 
was the French fear that Germany, free 
from her bonds, would become the most 
prosperous country in Europe while 
others still struggled in poverty. 

The solution was found in a suggested 
moratorium for three years and recourse 
to the Bank of International Settle¬ 
ments. It was proposed that Germany 
should agree to the issue of bonds to the 
value of £200,000,000 by this bank 
as a contribution to the general re¬ 
construction of Europe. This sum would 
be extinguished in 20 years at most by 
a Sinking Fund, after which Germany 
would be entirely free from political 
debt. The sum includes the arrears 
due under the Hoover moratorium. 

The One Way to Prosperity 

It was agreed that no other Inter¬ 
national issue of bonds would be made, 
lest their competition reduced the value 
of the German Bonds. 

All through the negotiations the 
minds of all taking part were looking 
forward to the World Economic Con¬ 
ference in which America will take part. 
This will probably take place at Geneva, 
which will be better, than London as 
purely political considerations should 
not come into such discussions, and 
Geneva is a place which stands more and 
more for international as against national 
action. 

Whatever eventuates from the Lau¬ 
sanne Conference all Englishmen can be” 
very proud of the behaviour of her 
representatives. . They have shown a 
leadership and a goodwill which have 
brought nearer that day of international 
fellowship which alone can bring pros¬ 
perity .to the struggling peoples of the 
world.' 


Last Month’s Weather 


; LONDON 
Sunshine . 211 hrs. 
Rainfall . 0'S2 ins. 
Dry days . . 26 

Days with rain . 4 

Warmest day . 27th 
Coolest day . 4th 


RAINFALL 
Falmouth . 2-71 ins. 
Southampton 1-37 ins. 
Aberdeen . 1-14 ins. 

Liverpool... 1-02 ins.. 
Dublin. . 0-4? ins. 
Gorleston . 0-19 ins. 


WORK FOR EVERY MAN 

Italy’s Way Out of the 
Crisis 

USING ALL THE LAND 

In pursuance of his essential doctrine 
that the unemployed of Italy should be 
set to useful work. Signor Mussolini has 
followed an active policy of reclaiming 
Italian land. The endeavour is being 
made to use every acre to advantage, 
and great unused tracts are being 
treated. Marshes are drained and in¬ 
fertile acres irrigated. 

If a private landowner has unused land 
he is compelled to bring it into fruitful¬ 
ness. If necessary the State takes the 
land away from him altogether. When 
a land reclamation scheme is made the 
private landowners are compelled to 



The C.ipsy Fiddler—By the Hungarian boy 
Ignac Lado. See page one 


contribute to the cost. If they refuse to 
pay the land is taken from them and 
divided up among unemployed men who 
are only allowed to retain the land if 
they make good use of it. 

These are drastic steps, but it may 
well be asked whether the land of a 
country, the very foundation of the life 
of its people, ought to be kept out of 
use by any private person. 

WHAT GERMANY HAS 
PAID 

And What She Has Lost 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
furnished the House of Commons with 
an account of the enormous sums which 
have been already paid by Germany- on 
account of War Reparations. 

The amount is £1,010,000,000. This 
includes what was paid by Germany on 
account of the costs of occupation by 
the Allied troops after the war was ended. 

Germany has paid the victor countries 
partly in kind, as, for example, in coal, 
but very largely by borrowing from 
abroad. Indeed, it is true to say that 
the world has had to lend Germany the 
means to pay Reparations. Germany 
can now borrow no more, for her credit 
is exhausted. 

We have also to remember . that 
Germany has paid in other ways. 
Under the Peace Treaty she was de¬ 
prived of a very large amount of terri-' 
tory, North, East, - and West. The 
amount of European territory she lost 
was nearly 27,000 square miles, con¬ 
taining valuable coal, iron, zinc, and 
potash deposits. 

In addition. Germany handed oyer 
many merchant ships, a quarter of her 
canal boats, ' 5000 locomotives, and 
150,000 railway cars. 

All the private property of Germans 
in the ceded territories was confiscated 
by the. Allies. 

We see, therefore, that the enormous 
sum of £1,010,090,000 really represents 
only a small part of what Germany has 
already’-paid. ■. 


ALL THE WORLD’S 
TENNIS COURT 

WIMBLEDON THIS YEAR 

A Little Friendly Advice From 
an Old Champion 

ENGLAND IN THE FINALS 

While the C.N. was watching the 
lawn tennis at Wimbledon Jean Borotra, 
the French player, strolled into the 
seats near by, throwing a quip here, 
a jest there, and a greeting to his friend 
Cochet some rows away. 

Then away he went again as gaily 
as he had come to find other friends 
and make other jokes wherever he 
went. He was not elated by success. 
The Singles had, in fact, not been 
a triumph, for him. But what did 
he care ?. The game’s the thing, and, 
as Cochet, said when he lost, there are 
other Wimbledons. 

Many Nations 

There are and- certainly will be, 
for none can keep away. All the 
nations come. When the last four 
competitors in the Men’s Singles had 
made their hard and long way to the 
semi-finals they proved to be an 
American, an Australian, a Japanese, 
and an Englishman. 

Of the last four ladies, two were. 
Americans, one was a Frenchwoman, and 
the youngest of the family was ah 
English girl, little Miss Heeley from the 
Midlands. If we were to examine in 
the same way the ranks of the more 
successful in the Doubles or the Mixed 
Doubles we should find a still greater 
mingling of all the peoples of four 
continents. 

In those players seats where we heard 
Jean Borotra’s light-hearted raillery 
every language was spoken—French, 
German, Italian. Anyone who sat there 
soon realised that tennis was no mere Eng¬ 
lish game, but an international pursuit. 

Wise Words 

But here again we fall back on 
Borotra, who on that very day had been 
saying some wise and sober words at 
another gathering. It was a great 
mistake, he had said, to make heroes 
of the champions of any game. It 
would be a great pity if the youth of 
this country were to grow up with the 
idea that to become a champion at a 
game was as desirable as to continue 
in study or in business. 

This is excellent counsel in times 
when soon only those who work very 
hard will be able to play at all, and 
very necessary when so much publicity 
is given to precocious triumph at games. 

For those of us who looked on 
there were glad moments as well as 
sad ones. We were sorry to see so 
many popular favourites among the 
English girls go out, one after another. 
We sympathised with the gay Italian 
Signorina Valerio when she was beaten 
by Madame Mathieu, and with Madame 
Mathieu when she was worn down 
by Miss Jacobs. ■ 

A Splendid Failure 

We were delighted, when H. W. Austin 
won his way to the final by such an 
easy mastery of every stroke as to 
triumph over what never seems to be 
a strong physique. We could not help 
admiring the solemn efficiency and power 
of Ellsworth Vines, sorry as we were 
that Austin’s great effort was not re¬ 
warded with a dramatic championship. 

But, after all, for most of us the 
pleasantest sights of the tournament 
were the meetings in the Mixed Doubles 
of - nationalities joined together, like 
the pair of Ian Collins of Scotland and 
Mrs Harper of America, of H. O. Hopman 
of Australia and Mile. Sigart of Belgium; 
and the winners, E. Maier of Spain and 
Miss Ryan of America. , 

Wimbledon sets an example to .the 
League of Nations. 


WARRIORS CHAPEL 

THE ABBEY’S NEW 
SHRINE 

Memory of the Empire’s 
Million Men 

A SACRED SPOT 

Little did Abbot Islip think, when 
400 years ago he enclosed the chamber 
under the south-western tower of West¬ 
minster Abbey, that this sanctuary was 
to become the centre of the thoughts of 
many lands, dedicated to the memory 
of a million men who lost their lives in 
the most terrible war in history. 

There was a simple ceremony the 
other day when the Prince ' of Wales 
drew aside the folds of a grfeat Union 
Jack and revealed the beautiful new' 
screen, altar, and other adornments of 
the Warriors Chapel which have, been 
given by the mothers and kinsfolk of 
those who died in the war to end war. 

Only one place could have been 
chosen for the chapel, which is meant 
to be a place of retirement where those 
who lost their sons and husbands’and 
brothers can sit quietly with' their 
memories and prayers. ’ • : 

An Epitome of Sacrifice 

Naturally it is close to the. tomb of 
the Unknown Warrior, that epitome of 
the Empire’s sacrifice. - ■ 

Only a few representatives of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force took part 
in the ceremony, and they wore civilian 
dress. Many of those who came to the 
unveiling were women. The Mothers 
Union had subscribed £800 in pennies 
so that the chapel should be. made 
worthy of the memory of a million heroes. 

No surroundings in the Abbey could 
have been better chosen for the site of 
the chapel. From the painted glass of 
the window the Black Prince,' the hero 
of old-time chivalry, looks down on'the 
memorial of heroes every inch as great 
and chivalrous as himself, who fought in 
a war by the side of which medieval 
battles seem like guerilla warfare. 

A Trophy From Verdun 

In the centre of the beautiful bronze 
screen of renaissance design in harmony 
with the Tudor and Jacobean work near 
by is the trophy sent by the City of 
Verdun to the British Army. Inside the 
chapel is the emblazoned memorial in¬ 
scription, a copy of those in Notre 
Dame of Paris and other French and 
Belgian cathedrals, and thus a reminder 
of the bond between the nations of a 
common sacrifice and of the need to keep 
for ever the peace which has been so 
hardly won at the cost of inestimable 
sorrow and sacrifice. 

Every cathedral church in England 
now has a memorial chapel, and of all 
these the Warriors Chapel is, perhaps, 
the most sacred, for the Abbey is the 
shrine not only of the people of our 
little island, but of all those of our race 
who live in countries beyond the seas. 


Things Said 

1 feel that a bird is singing in my heart. 

A Zulu 011 becoming a Salvationist 
A sense of the historic past is one of 
the greatest joys of life. 

Mr Frank Lascelles 

The British Museum owes at least 
half its collection to private givers. 

Sir Frederic’" Kenyon 

I think we are making the rising 
generation a great deal too comfortable. 

The Master of Wellington 
I" have never found a member of the 
Salvation Army charged with crime,’ 
Inspector"of Police at Nairobi 
I am disgusted that an organisation 
like the B.B.C. should allow, some of the 
songs we have to listen to. 

Mr' J. A. Charlton Deas 
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Weighing Elephants • Rural London • The Great Wall of Peru 



On the Scales—A stocktaking was held recently at 
Carl Hagenbeck’s famous zoo at Stellingen near 
Hamburg. Our picture shows a mother elephant 
and her little one being weighed. 


Village Actors—Here are some of the players from 
the village of Hadlow who had been taking part in 
the West Kent Pageant at Sevenoaks. 


Peru’s Great Wall—Part of the Great Wall of Peru 
that was discovered from the air by a recent expe¬ 
dition is here seen making its way up hill and down 
dale. The story of its discovery Is told on page 7. 
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Haymaking in London—Haymaking has been in full swing all over the countryside, 
Lut who would expect to find a scene like this within three miles of the heart of 
London ? The picture was taken on a farm near Dulwich. 


The Hatter’s Tea Party—The Lewis Carroll centenary was celebrated at Guildford 
by performances of Alice in Wonderland in which seventy children appeared. 
Here we see the IVIad Hatter’s tea party. iVlrs Hargreaves, the original of Aficej 
was present at one of the performances. 





The Sand Yacht—Given a steady breeze and a fine 
ttretch of sand there are few more thrilling seaside 
pastimes than sand-yachting, as suggested by this 
picture from Bracklesham Bay, Selsey. 


Open-Air Theatre—Girls of the Shaftesbury Homes 
watching a performance in the Grecian theatre in 
the grounds of Esher Place. 


Cool Work—This London worker finds no difficulty 
in keeping cool during the hottest summer day. 
His work is carried out in a big refrigerating plant 
where ice is made. 
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NO NATION CAN 


STAND ALONE 

WHAT THE EMPIRE 
"" CAN DO. 

Trade Must Be Free To Make 
Its Way 

OUR FAVOURABLE POSITION 

By the Prince of Wales 

Everybody will realise the force of the 
wisdom in this speech of the Prince of Wales 
the other day. 

The Empire cannot solve the. world’s 
problems, but it can perhaps give a 
lead in the right direction, and in our 
present distresses a feeling that a right 
first step had been taken might do 
much to revive confidence. 

If in this way an upward movement in 
wholesale prices could be started the 
benefit to producers all over the Empire 
would be far greater than any that could 
follow measures conceived in a more 
exclusive spirit. 

While it may be disputed. whether, 
as is held by some authorities of the 
greatest weight, the growing tariffs 
which marked the post-war epoch have 
also a measure of responsibility for the 
onset of the depression, there can be no 
doubt that its later stages have been 
made more acute by an outbreak of trade 
restrictions of every kind, of which 
tariffs are. now a comparatively' mild 
form, so severe as to threaten nothing 
less than the strangulation of world 
trade. 

Opportunity and Responsibility 

These restrictions may well appear 
necessary to a country anxious for its 
balance of trade or for the stability of 
its currency; but when its neighbours 
follow suit the good results are lost, and 
only the evil remains. The Empire 
has remained relatively free—in the 
circumstances remarkably so—from the 
most damaging forms of trade restric¬ 
tion, though tariffs in some cases are 
higher than they were. 

In these circumstances the Empire 
is in a relatively favourable position. 
Her opportunity and her responsibility 
to the rest of the world are very great. 
Cannot the Empire give a lead which 
will help to restore confidence and so 
to raise the level of prices ? The 
political difficulties of the world she 
cannot cure, but on the economic side 
cannot some message of hope go out 
to a world trade which seems dying in 
a grip of almost universal restrictions ? 

Perils of Isolation 

The drying up of the channels of 
trade through the depression has done 
something to show up in the clearest 
relief the economic structure of the 
world, and it has never before been so 
clear that no country or group of 
countries in the world can isolate 
themselves from the fortunes of the rest. 
However widely the group is conceived, 

, it would lack, by its. isolation from 
the rest of the world, something vital 
to its economic life. 

Canada and Australia cannot dispense 
with a world market for their wheat; 
Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand cannot dispense with a world 
market for their wool ; and the United 
Kingdom needs a world market for her 
manufactures. 

Where America Has Failed 

It may be that, taking a long view, the 
’ Empire will, by drawing closer together, 
become in time less dependent on the 
rest of the world, but such a change, 
if it is to come, must come gradually 
and by a natural process of evolution, 
guided but not forced by Government 
action. 

In any case, we cannot overlook the 
fact that the United States, by far the 
largest free trade area in the world, 
with her enormous natural resources, 
has failed completely to isolate herself 
from the forces of world depression. 


A GLASS OF WATER 

Why We Pay For It 

WATER BOARD AS GUARDIAN 
OF OUR HEALTH 

A court case revealed how precious 
is the water we use and drink. 

It gushes.so freely from our taps that 
it is seldom looked upon as something 
we buy like any other food or drink. 
But it is so, and great expense is in¬ 
volved in the supply of pure water to the 
inhabitants of a town. 

The Water Companies charge for the 
water they supply to a house, and make 
conditions limiting its use. If a house¬ 
holder wishes to use a hose for his 
garden, to wash down his motor-car or 
his horse, or to enjoy the sight of a 
fountain in his garden, he must pay 
an extra charge, It is, indeed, doubtful 
if he is entitled to give away a. glass of 
water to a thirsty passer-by at his 
garden gate. In strict law his charity 
might involve him in a fine, although 
if he brought the stranger within his 
gates he could claim him as a guest 
and be within his legal rights in relieving 
his necessity. 

Pure water is essential for all, and the 
authorities are ever on the look-out for 
the intrusion of any impurities. An 
example of the dangers that must be 
combated occurred near London in 
February last year. 

There was an outbreak of typhoid 
fever in the East End, and it was found 
that sewage, even after treatment on a 
farm, was carrying germs into the River 
Lea above the source of the water 
supply. Every day 33,000 million germs 
were being discharged into Gobbin’s 
Brook near Waltham Abbey. 

The Metropolitan Water Board erected 
a iooo-gallon chlorine feed tank before 
the month was out and successfully 
rid the stream of its pollution. 

The guardians of our water supply do 
their work with remarkable efficiency. 

JUMPING FIVE MILES 
A Parachute Drop in the 
Name of Science 

A young French scientist, Rene 
Machanaud, leaped from an aeroplane 
flying nearly five miles high and landed 
safely about 12 miles away, his para¬ 
chute drifting in the wind. 

This spectacular jump was made for 
scientific purposes. M. Machanaud had 
strapped to him a number of instru¬ 
ments which measured his blood- 
pressure, heart-beats, and other bodily 
reactions. A special- respirator enabled 
him to breathe during the first part of 
his fall through the rare atmosphere 
before and immediately after liis para¬ 
chute opened. 

Numerous airmen have saved their 
lives by jumping with their parachutes 
from planes in distress, but it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful if even in these con¬ 
ditions a jump from so great a height 
has been successfully accomplished. We 
hope the scientific results have justified 
the terrible risk taken by M. Machanaud. 


CROMWELL HOUSE 

In future Cromwell House will appear 
on letter-headings used by the Mines 
Department, whose offices are in Dean 
Stanley Street, Westminster. Mr Isaac 
Foot, the Minister in charge of this 
Department, will rejoice, for he worships 
the great Protector, always raising his 
hat as he passes the fine Cromwell statue 
in front of the Houses of Parliament. 


THE BIGGEST DEFICIT 
IN HISTORY 

The greatest deficit in history was 
revealed in the. final balancing of 
America’s books for the past year. They 
were ^580,000,000 on'the wrong side, 
revenue having fallen by a third' and 
Govern m'e'nt expenditure having risen 
by a fifth. : ‘ ‘ ' 


A WONDERLAND PARTY 

ALICE IN OXFORD STREET 

The Great Afternoon At 
Bumpus’s Bookshop 

SOME VERY YOUNG PEOPLE 

An Alice in Wonderland party was 
given the other day by Messrs Bumpus 
of Oxford Street. 

A rather-in-the-background Mr Wilson 
seems to be the wizard who conjures 
these magic occasions. But Bumpus’s 
pretended that Alice’s Wonderland gave 
it, for the pictures • of its inhabitants 
were on the invitation cards—Alice 
and the Cheshire cat, the frog foot¬ 
man, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, the 
painted roses, and the Red Queen. 

Of course, as would be expected, the 
party was filled with children—at any 
rate, everybody w r as very young. You 
see, before they came they had nibbled 
a little of the magic mushroom which 
had made their hearts grow little again. 
All Dressed Up 

And, as one would have expected, 
they were all dressed up. Many of 
them had grey hair ; some even walked 
with sticks as well as legs. One, the 
chairman, was dressed as a Very 
Reverend Dean. When he stood up 
to speak he said that once Lewis Carroll 
had tried to teach him profoundly 
learned tilings, and that he found 
it difficult to keep up to the standards 
required when Lewis Carroll questioned 
him (for Lewis Carroll wrote many 
learned books as well as those about 
wonderlands). 

Next to the chairman sat someone 
called Gerald du Maurier, whose dis¬ 
guise as a grown-up was life-like (but 
then he was always good at make-believe 
and at dressing-up). There were people 
looking like doctors and lawyers and 
soldiers, all, if you could have peeped 
into their hearts, really children. 

Peter Pan 

There was Peter Pan—they spoke of 
him as the original Peter Pan—but 
he had not brought his pipes and did not 
wear his short tunic ; we think, too, he 
must have been on stilts. 

Of course Alice was there. Just for 
the day she had left behind her cotton 
frock with the little frilled sleeves and her 
pinafore, and was dressed as an elderly 
lady called Mrs Hargreaves. She walked 
slowly and her voice was as tiny as a 
dormouse’s. We only just heard what 
she said, which was chiefly that she liked 
being there ; but she smiled and looked 
as though she entirely approved of the 
people who said nice things about the 
gentleman who had told her that lovely 
story and had put her into it. 

The one called Gerald du Maurier made 
a speech and said all the world loved 
Alice. • Perhaps that is why someone 
presented her with a bouquet of red 
roses, because red roses are supposed 
to mean things like that. 

A Speech in Rhyme 

All these important people sat in a 
little ring facing the audience. The 
small boy who was disguised as J. C. 
Squire read his speech in rhyme, while 
the stuffed dodo, quite near Alice (who 
was, naturally, allowed to be real for the 
afternoon), wore a non-committal smile 
the whole way through. 

Then a nephew of Lewis Carroll 
stood up. He was dressed as a Pro¬ 
fessor Collinwood, and 'made a small 
speech too, chiefly saying Thank-you 
for the family. One or two others said 
Thank-you to various people, but the 
thanks -were chiefly due to Messrs 
Bumpus ; and the crowning touch 
was that everybody (and there were 
hundreds there) was given tea with 
ginger-snaps and rock cakes and invited 
to look at an exhibition which for a few 
day's was open to the public. 


A BARGAIN WITH 
THE L.M.S. 

ANYBODY’S WONDERFUL 
DAY 

Remarkable Journey To the 
Lakes and Back 

GREAT RIDES AND SIGHTS 

By One Who Went 

The L.M.S. has organised a bargain sale.- It 
offered Londoners nothing less than a trip to 
the Lake District at rock-bottom prices. This 
is what two of its customers bought; one of 
them writes his experiences for us. 

We arrived at Euston just before 
midnight. At a quarter to one on 
Saturday morning the train leaves for 
the North, and we settle down to sleep 
for a few hours. 

We are in a restaurant car, and at 
six o’clock breakfast is served as we 
race through Lancashire. Punctually 
at 7.45 the train arrives at Keswick, 
and by eight we are standing on .Friar’s 
Crag, thrilled by the glory of the morn¬ 
ing sun on Derwentwater. 

Where Southey Sleeps 

At last we are lured away from this 
beautiful spot by the thought of all 
that is yet to be seen, and walk about 
two miles to Crosthwaite, where Robert 
Southey sleeps in the beautiful old 
churchyard. 

We go back to Keswick for a cup of 
coffee before catching a bus that takes 
us on a matchless ride past Thirlmere to 
the village of Grasmere. As we walk 
into the churchyard to see.Wordsworth’s 
grave we wonder what has happened to 
all our fellow-passengers on the train, 
for this peaceful spot is deserted except 
for the verger, who gladly tells us all 
about his ancient church, and directs 
us to Dove Cottage. 

A walk beside the lake, and another 
bus takes us past Rydal Water to 
Ambleside. It is lunch-time and we find 
a pleasant spot on the shore of Lake 
Windermere to eat our. sandwiches. 

On Orrest Head 

In the early afternoon we take a 
steamer down the lake to Bowness. 
From the town of Windermere we begin 
a long climb up to Orrest Head, 800 feet 
high. The sun is hot and the path-is 
steep, but wc are repaid with a view that 
makes us catch our breath in wonder. 

So easy would it be to linger here too 
long, but tea-time calls us down to 
Windermere again. 

Just after five o’clock we find our 
train at Windermere Station, and the 
homeward journey begins, with an 
excellent dinner on the way. At eleven 
we are in London again and before 
midnight we are going to bed, forgetting 
to set the alarm for Sunday morning. ‘ 

The cost of this wondorful journey ? 
One guinea. Six hundred miles for 
twenty-one shillings, plus a few shillings 
for the two meals on the train. A peep 
at Lakeland in one day, and a wonderful 
enrichment of our lives. 

A bargain indeed. 

60,000 TRAINED MEN 
Can They Be Put On Waste 
Land ? 

The abnormally liard times have 
generated a new Back-to-the-Land 
movement in Germany. 

In Berlin and Leipzig there has been 
formed a project in university circles 
for helping young men with a univer¬ 
sity education to become agricultural 
labourers. It has been shown that 
there are 60,000 academically-trained 
unemployed in Germany whose numbers 
are likely to increase by 8000 to 12,000 a 
year unless some radical change comes 
soon. Within a short time every third 
university-trained person in Germany 
will have to join the ranks of. the 
unemployed. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



HAPPINESS WEEK 
Latvia’s Good Idea 

Visitors to the Baltic States invariably 
return enthusiastic about the fine spirit 
of the Latvian people—their ability 
to work together to build up their 
small country and the simplicity as well 
as the good sense of their ways of going 
about things. 

An example of this Latvian charac¬ 
teristic was offered this spring by what 
we might call their special Happiness 
Week. The Ministry of Education 
worked out the plan; and artists, 
musicians, singers, actors, teachers, 
museum guides, and even the railways, 
all joined in whole-heartedly to make the 
scheme a success. The plan was to 
bring a little pleasure during that week 
to all the people of Latvia who might 
ordinarily not be able to afford it. 

The Latvian railways gave 900 free 
tickets to enable schoolchildren from 
the country to visit Riga, the capital. 
While they were there the museums 
made a special effort to have lecturers 
ready to show them around. Concerts, 
lectures, plays, and operas were thrown 
open to the public free of charge during 
that week, and special gala perform¬ 
ances were offered. 

Travelling companies went into the 
remote country regions to take a little 
life and gaiety to the distant villages, 
and a wireless station was specially 
installed to take as much as possible 
of the fruits of this effort to the people 
in their homes. 

A country that does this sort of 
thing deserves to get on. ' 


NO MOTOR-HORNS AT NIGHT 

Those who have been in Rome of late 
years know that it is cursed by the 
motor-horn. At last stirred to action 
the city has banned the use of horns 
between midnight and six in the morn¬ 
ing. This example has been followed 
by Florence, and should certainly be 
copied everywhere else. 


A SPEECH FOR DINNER 
The Little Dog’s Mistake 

Most speeches are meant to be 
delivered after dinner. A French 
general’s dog has just mistaken the 
idea and imagined that a speech was 
prepared for his dinner. 

General Weygand, the famous French 
soldier, was recently received into 
fellowship by the members of the French 
Academy. 

It is customary for the new member 
to deliver an address to the august 
assembly, and this he had carefully 
and laboriously prepared. He was, 
however, much perplexed when he 
rose to his feet to thank the members 
of the Acadetnj' for the honour they 
had conferred upon him, for he had to 
confess that he was unable to deliver 
the address of many pages which he had 
written out. “ Gentlemen,” he said 
tersely, “ I am sorry, but I left it on 
my study table and my dog ate it.” 

Presumably the brave general must 
have been much grieved at the mis¬ 
chief done by his dog, but it is likely 
that he consoled himself when he 
remembered the labour of years which 
Sir Isaac Newton is stated to have been 
obliged to undertake on discovering 
that his pet dog had destroyed the 
manuscript of a book' he was about 
to send to the printers. 


OUR BIGGEST MOTOR-SHIP 

When the new White Star liner 
Gcorgic sailed on her maiden voyage 
from Liverpool thousands of listeners-in 
were able to imagine that they were 
sailing in the ship. 

Ten microphones were fitted in 
various parts of the vessel, and the 
bustle of passengers and porters, the 
noise of engines, and many other 
sounds were plainly heard by landsmen 
hundreds of miles away. ' 

The Georgic, which has a tonnage of 
27,000, is the biggest motor-vessel 
built in Britain. 


DENMARK’S NEW BRIDGE 
To Be the Longest in Europe 

Little Denmark is to have Europe’s 
longest bridge, and she has come 
to England to get it. 

The bridge is to link the islands of 
Zealand and Falster. It will be two 
miles and 33O yards long, more than 
260 yards longer than the bridge 
across the Firth of Tay. The great 
English engineering firm of Dorman, 
Long & Company has entered into 
a provisional contract with the Danish 
Ministry for Public Works for the 
construction of the bridge, which it is 
estimated will cost about two million 
pounds. When the price has been fixed 
and arrangements made for financing 
the scheme work will begin. It is hoped 
that this may be in November, and the 
bridge ready in about seven years. 

The structure will be known as the 
Storstroemen Bridge, after the strait 
it is to cross. Its centre spans will be 
85 feet above water-level, so giving 
ample clearance for ships. It is to have 
an 18-feet roadway and a single-line 
railway track, and will be constructed 
with British steel throughout. 

At present communication between 
the two islands is by ferry. 


55 SOVEREIGNS 

They tell me, so the Essex farm 
labourer told the squire, that the Old 
Country wants money. They shall 
have it. 

So the old labourer took the squire 
with him to his cottage garden, and dug 
there till he came to a rusty gaspipe. 
Out of it he turned 55 sovereigns. He 
had been all his life saving them. He 
handed them to the squire, asking him 
to take them to the Bank of England. 

Mr Waldron Smithers, M.P., who 
records this noble action, gives it as an 
example of the way all classes rallied to 
the call, and as a proof of the solidity 
of the real English character. 


A BOY’S SORROW 
The Young Earl Goes Back To 
His Ranch 

A stranger in a land that only his 
father's presence made like, home, the 
boy Earl of Egmont has gone back to 
his ranch in Canada. 

There these Percevals, father and son, 
spent the happiest days of their life 
together, working on their ranch, till 
three years ago the news came that the 
elder of them had become the Earl of 
Egmont by the death of other holders 
of the title or other possible successors. 

From the rough open-air ranch the 
inseparable companions came to Avon 
Castle in Hampshire. They must have 
been glad companions still, though the 
new life seemed to have so little appeal 
for cither that they lived almost in 
solitude in their ancestral home. 

Then the father was killed in a 
motoring accident, and people recalled 
the tragic fate of other Percevals before 
him. But the deepest tragedy of all 
.was that of the young boy earl, who 
had lost in his father his guide, philoso¬ 
pher, and friend. 

To him it must have seemed that life 
had nothing now to offer him. It was, 
at any rate, insupportable and empty 
of all but memories. So three years 
after setting foot in this strange land he 
has gone back to that which was his 
first home. 

He should not be too unhappy. 
Time, which destroys so many hopes, 
is the healer of sorrows. Some day he 
will return, to take up the burden of 
duty which all of high degree should 
shoulder. 


YOUR BUS TICKET 

A clerk has been fined for refusing 
to show his bus ticket in London, and 
most people will agree with the magis¬ 
trate, Mr Bernard Campion, who said; 

Let this he a warning to those con¬ 
traptions, awkward, insolent people mho 
think it brave to insult the servants of a 
great company. . 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Oldest Song 

By Our Town Girl 
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The End of a Piece of 
Madness 

W7ith the end of the ridiculous 
" and terrible chapter of Re¬ 
parations in sight it is worth 
while to look simply at the 
matter once again. 

First we must notice that when 
any country is condemned to 
pay Reparations that country has 
to export without making a cor¬ 
responding import. 

Seeing that clearly, and apply¬ 
ing it to the case of Germany, we 
must ask ourselves how Ger¬ 
many can export. What is she 
fitted to export ? 

Obviously she cannot export 
food, because she can raise barely 
enough to feed her own people. 
It is equally true that she is 
unable to export raw materials, 
for. she has not enough materials 
for her own work. 

It follows that there are only 
two things that she can export. 
These are Coal and Manufactures. 

Therefore, in being compelled 
to pay Reparations, Germany is 
compelled to export Coal and 
Manufactures. That means, of 
course, that she is compelled to 
become a fierce competitor of the 
very nations that compel her to 
pay Reparations. 

It is very strange that, al¬ 
though this has been pointed out 
again and again since 1919, there 
are still many people who do not 
realise the truth. 

Let us take the practical point 
of coal. Germany, being com¬ 
pelled to supply coal as part 
of her payment of Reparations, 
sends this coal to the very coun¬ 
tries who used to buy coal from 
us. So, at this very hour, there 
are thousands of British miners 
idle, living miserably on unem¬ 
ployment benefit, because Ger¬ 
many is compelled to pay Re¬ 
parations. 

The more Reparations Ger¬ 
many pays the more British 
unemployment there must be. 
The more Reparations, the more 
upsetting of the normal process 
of trade. The more Reparations, 
the less Germany can import, and 
so she becomes a bad customer. 
So Reparations make Germany 
an enemy of trade. They turn 
her into the source of a stream of 
one-way traffic. 

We go over this matter once 
again in the plainest terms be¬ 
cause we are quite sure that 
many people believe that in 
denouncing Reparations w 7 e are 
merely uttering sentimental 
opinions. In a sense the)'' are 
sentimental, because they are 
based on good sentiment—the 
consideration that the war ought 
to be finally closed. We have 
shown, however, that much more 
than sentiment is at stake. The 
case is a hard one, but it is easily 
understood. It is that Repara¬ 
tions are twice mad. and twice 
cursed ; they curse both those 
who pay and those who take. s 


A Breath of Fresh Air 

Qx an afternoon in June the windows 
of the House of Lords were opened. 
It was a great day for Parliament. 

The refreshing breeze seemed almost 
to reach the Commons, where a true 
blue Tory put on a straw hat. But the 
open window was the momentous event. 
Only once before in living memory had 
the -windows of the Lords been touched. 

Doctors in Harley Street, so we are 
told, seldom open their windows to 
admit the fresh air they so freely 
recommend to their patients, though 
that may be because they wish to keep 
out the noise of cars and the smell of 
petrol. But the objection of the peers 
to fresh air is almost constitutional. 

Perhaps it explains why Parliament 
moves so slowly. But now that the 
wind can blow through the Gilded 
Chamber it may bring new ideas with 
it and allow our legislators to move with 
the times—on to prosperity and peace. 

Disappearing Words 

J am keeping a list of Disappearing 
Words,” said old Uncle Jonathan, 
who had come to stay. 

“ It started ages ago. An interest¬ 
ing list. It began with Tight-lacing, 
and I expect I shall add Pendulum 
soon. They tell me that clocks will 
soon all be worked from electric 
mains and that the cost of running 
them is only a few pence a year.” 

" We like your idea of a list like 
that,” we said. " We arc hoping 
very much that Worry may be added 
to it some time. Our parents certainly 
used this sad word more than we do.” 
© 

President Wilson Afraid 

^fiiEX we think of all the difficulties 
of life today wc may be thankful 
that, however stupid some of our own 
political arrangements may be, wc 
have nothing to equal the fact that a 
change of President in the' United 
States means the change of every 
postmaster in the nation. 

We have come upon this letter from 
President Wilson to his brother. 

My Dear, Dear Brother, 

1 never in my life had anythin" quite so hard 
to do as this that I must do about the Nashville 
Post Office. Knowing, as 1 do, that a better 
man could not possibly be found for the place, 
and sure though I am that it would meet with 
the general approval of the citizens of Nash¬ 
ville, I yet feel that it would be a very serious 
mistake both for you and for me if 1 were to 
appoint you to the Postmastership there. 

I cannot tell you how 1 have worried about 
this, or how much 1 have had to struggle against 
affection and temptation; but I am clear in the 
conviction that 1 am sure that in the long run, 
if not now, you will agree with me that 1 am 
deciding rightly. 

1 can’t write any more just now; because I 
feel, too deeply. 

With deepest love, I remain, 

Your affectionate brother, 

Woodrow Wilson 

Is it not an astonishing spectacle, 
the foremost man in all the world 
afraid to make his brother Postmaster 
of Nashville ? 


Beer 

W E hear a good deal of the price of 
beer, but all too little of its profits. 
Somebody sends us the profits of 
four big firms which are among the 
greatest pillars of the drink traffic, 
and two of them last year made well 
over a million and two of them well 
over two millions. 

© 

The Fairest Flower 

By a Little Mother 

At last the garden lies in peace 
For Joy has gone to rest. 

The hollyhocks now stand at ease, 
And daisies, that had pressed 

Their faces close into the grass, 

Now boldly greet the sky. 

The lilac murmurs as 1 pass 
A slow contented sigh. 

Yet, though she make their petals fall, 
Grieve for them will I not. 

The fairest flower of them all 
Lies sleeping in her cot. 

Tip-Cat 

shall we invent now, somebody 
wants to know.. We suggest a self¬ 
balancing budget. 

0 

A poet says he sees inexpressible beauty 
in aircraft. He hopes someone will 
take him up. 

- 13 

Some guests always overstay their 
welcome. We let them go with a 
wave of en¬ 
thusiasm. 

0 

A pugilist has be¬ 
come a beauty 
doctor. Says it is 
all in a box. 

□ 

People in America 
often sleep on 
the roof. The 
height of laziness. 
0 

A NEIGHBOUR ill 

Australia is 
often 20 miles away. 
His lawn-mower is 
practically his own 
property. 

□ 

A WAITER Who is 
. also an athlete 
hopes to become a 
champion. Why dees he wait ? 

0 

A young garage assistant took two hours 
to mendapuncture. Did they mend it? 
© 

The Broadcaster 

' C.N. Calling the World 
’Y’iie /5000 for restoring the gateway 
of Canterbury .. Cathedral has 
been raised. 

CJomebody unknown has given £ 30,000 
to restore the ancient Sunderland 
church of -Bishop Wearmouth. 

The Girl Guides at Ashingdon in Essex 
have celebrated their Coming of 
Age by giving the village a seat. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Often the right word said at the right 
time has changed a whole life. 


A cross the world in every land, 
On meadow, tree, and hill, 
The birds have sung since life 

began, ■ 

And birds are singing still. 

I wonder if the song they sing 
Today in this green glade 
Is just the same the first bird 

sang 

When first the world was made ? 

© 

Why Pay For the Lazy? 

j^NGLisn people have paid their taxes 
quickly and ungrudgingly, but 
the discovery of workers paying for 
drones to live in idleness is more than 
discouraging. 

It is also an amazing thing that at 
a time with such tremendous brain 
power in our midst, when men have 
devised machines to enable them to 
swim beneath the sea, fly across 
continents, and hear each other speak 
from continent to continent, they 
cannot pick out the drones and force 
them to work instead of encouraging 
their laziness and allowing workers to 
support them. Surely a little steady 
attempting would put right such a 
thing as the following. 

More than 300 girls drawing unem¬ 
ployment pay some time ago were 
asked if they would go through a course 
of free training with board and lodging 
for domestic service, but all refused. 
They are all drawing a dole for idle¬ 
ness, and many vacancies in the dis¬ 
trict for servants cannot be filled. 

Even bees in a hive would cope 
with a situation such as this, and have 
none of it! It is time the dole was 
withdrawn from these lazy people. 

© 

C.N. Philosophies 

Kindness 

indness is the gift of oneself. Jt 
. is the best. form of charity. 
“ The gift without the giver is bare,” 
writes a poet. 

Why do we care for kind people 
more than for any others ? Because 
they give ; because we feel better for 
having met them; but also because 
their example awakes in our own 
hearts that desire for good which is 
in the worst of us. A thief gives alms 
to a beggar ; a cruel man may shelter 
a- child ; a discontented workman will 
run for help if his master is injured. 

When God made the world He first 
put kindness in it, runs an ancient 
saying. Therefore good is here, every¬ 
where, waiting to be widely used. 
Kindness is natural; evil is unnatural. 
Kindness is normal, the everyday form 
of self-expression. It is only when we 
forget ourselves, or lose control, that 
we are unkind. 

Evil will be helpless when men have 
reached the final degree of kindness. 

. © 

The Country Pays 

Every country, in the long run, has 
to pay for the windows that its news¬ 
papers break. Prince Bismarck 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If a speaker 
gives in when 
his voice 
gives out 
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Troubles of the Benshis 


THE MYSTERIOUS 
GREAT WALL 

REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
IN PERU 

What the Flying Men Saw 
From Above the Andes 

A 40-MILE STRUCTURE 
LOST AND FOUND 

in Peru the great fortified wall 
which stretched from the coast over 
desert and river and valley gorge to the 
Andes has been found again. 

It had been lost so long that only 
the villagers, who have the long memo¬ 
ries inherited from their forefathers, 
knew that it had ever existed. What 
they said was regarded as hardly more 
than legend. . The deserted country 
which the Great Wall crosses has been 
visited by many scientific expeditions 
which have explored and still explore 
the ruined cities of the Incas and of the 
peoples who were there before them 
and whom they fought and conquered. 
But all had missed the wall. 

The Unexpected Happens 

Then came the American Sliippee- 
Jolinson Expedition, which last year 
went out again to make studies of the 
sites of some of these ancient ruins 
from the air. They had little expecta¬ 
tion ol finding anything new. But just 
as Air Crawford, of the British Survey, 
found Woodhenge and many unsus¬ 
pected prehistoric places of worship 
in England by looking down on the 
ground from an aeroplane so the 
Shippee-Johnson aeroplanes -stumbled, 
all unsuspecting, on the line of the Great 
Wall of Peru. 

Mr Johnson, the photographer of 
the expedition, was looking out from 
the plane for good photographic subjects 
when he noticed what appeared to be 
a wall flowing up and down over the 
ridges below. 

He wondered if there was anything 
in it, and what such a structure could 
be for, decided that there might be, 
and took some photographs. When the 
photographs were printed there was so 
much discussion about them that Mr 
Shippee and Mr Johnson decided to go 
back and take another look. 

Under.the Drifting Sand 

They returned to the port of Chimbote, 
about 300 miles north of Lima. It is 
a small place in the lee of barren sand¬ 
hills with a fine natural harbour. Its 
natives assured the seekers that they 
had heard all about the wall from their 
ancestors, but they knew nothing 
about its history or purpose. 

Yet, after only a few minutes flight 
by aeroplane from Chimbote to the 
mouth of the Santa River the plane 
picked up the .wall about five miles 
froth the coast at the ruins of a village 
which is all but lost under deep and 
ever drifting sand. 

From the village the wall stretches 
away on the north side of the river, 
which was the second line of defence, 
first across the sandy plain of the delta 
and then, as the river valley narrows, 
oyer the edge of the bordering foothills. 
As the ridges become sharper and 
deeper the wall rises and dips, and in 
places turns away a little from its 
inflexible line. 

Invisible From the Valley 

Forty miles the plane followed it, 
then lost it in the dim light of a winter 
afternoon. But the photographers made 
many photographs from close by of 
forts on both sides of the wall. Some 
were circular, some square, and so inset 
on- the tops of small hills as to be 
invisible from the valley floor. 

There were 14 in all, the largest 
about 300 feet by 200 feet, with walls 
about 15 feet high and five, feet thick. 
Later the explorers visited the wall 
by car and on foot, following it as far 
as they could. It was only by chance 
that thev did not miss entirely what was 


T here is trouble in store in Japan for 
six thousand Benshis. 

These people tell the audience the 
story of a kinematograph picture as it 
is shown on the screen. Talking-pictures 
are still rare in Japan, and the Benshi, 
who tells the story, is able to add a bit 
of wit here and there of his own and to 
feel that part of the credit for every¬ 
thing is due to himself. 

When talking-pictures were first 
introduced the language was foreign to 
them, and the Benshi insisted on the 
loud-speaker being toned down so low 
that his own voice could be easily heard 
above it. But the theatres found that 


Continued from the previous column 
so clearly seen from the air, because 
from the ground all was nearly sub¬ 
merged in sand-covcred ridges. 

Today the wall is on the average no 
more than seven feet high, built of 
broken rocks set together with cement, 
and so well filled in that it could not be 
scaled without ladders. In places it is 
still 30 feet high. In its original state it 
averaged about half that height and 
was some 15 feet thick at the base. 

What was the purpose of this strange 
wall, which goes farther into the Andes 
than the explorers could follow ? They 
stopped when nearing the Catengo 
region, but another explorer found 
strongly-fortified ■ hills about Carengo. 
The wall may have joined those with 
the mouth of the Santa River. It was 
then a defensive wall to shut off some 
foreign invader. 

Who, then, was the invader, and who 
set up the wall ? Hereabouts was the 
kingdom of the Great Chimu. Was it 
put up by some tribe before the Chimu 
kingdom became one people ? Or may 
it be a line of defence that the 


English visitors to Japan would not go 
to the pictures, because they could not 
hear the talkie part. 

Then they tried having titles explain¬ 
ing the picture thrown upon a small 
screen placed at the side of the picture 
screen ; but people found that while 
they turned their eyes to read the titles 
they missed the pictures. 

So then the Japanese managers tried 
printing the titles in faint lettering over 
the actual pictures. But in the end 
they have come to the conclusion that 
pictures must talk themselves. 

The trouble is, what, is to become of 
the Benshis ? 


Chimu erected against the advance of 
the conquering Incas ?. Tradition says 
the Inca abandoned his invasions of the 
Chimu along the coast and finally 
conquered by coming down direct from 
the Andes and starving out the Chimu 
capital at Chan-Chan. 

There are other suggestions, some of 
which point to the building of the wall 
by the Chimu or those who went 
before them to prevent invaders from 
the north from getting to the Santa 
River and cutting off the water supply 
with which the river fed the great 
aqueducts. 

The Great Chimu, conquered by the 
Incas, is no more than a tradition. 
Gone also are the Incas, their gold 
and their glory taken from them by 
the Spaniards. The ruins of their 
towns, many and great and revealing 
often a high state of civilisation, have 
become as lost cities of the plain. The 
wall, testimony to the. ineradicable 
instinct to warfare of all civilisations 
doomed to decay, remains to point to 
succeeding generations the moral of the 
futility of strife. Picture on base 3 


BOLD STROKE THAT 
SAVES MILLIONS 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
CALLS TO THE NATION 

Relying On the Patriotism of 
Our People 

EXTRAVAGANCE THAT SHOULD 
NOT HAVE BEEN 

A bold stroke of policy has been 
resolved upon by the National Govern¬ 
ment. At last the five per cent War 
Loan is being converted to a lower rate 
of interest. 

The Government has decided to 
reduce the interest from five to three and 
a half per cent, and as there is about 
£2,000,000,000 worth of the loan the tax¬ 
payer will save £30,000,000 a year. 

When the War Loan was subscribed 
by the investing public, prices were very 
much higher than now. It follows that 
those who are now receiving five per cent 
from the Government for the money 
they lent are really getting a much higher 
rate of interest because they are able to 
buy more with their interest. 

For that reason alone the conversion 
of the stock from five to three and a half 
per cent is overdue. Indeed, even when 
it is accomplished, the interest paid, as 
expressed in goods that can be bought 
with it, will still be higher than it was 
when the War Loan was issued. 

What Happens 

The Government has had the right to 
pay off the War Loan for three years 
past, and it is very unfortunate for the 
public that the opportunity was not 
taken to make the conversion before this. 

Now what is being done is that notice 
has been given to holders that the Loan 
will be paid off in December. The 
holders, however, have the right to 
continue to hold the stock if they con¬ 
sent to receive the reduced rate of three 
and a half per cent. 

As a special inducement they are 
offered a cash bonus of £1 per cent if 
they give notice by July 31 that they 
accept the new rate. If any holder 
desires to receive cash on December l, 
when the five per cent loan will cease to 
exist, the Bank of England has to be 
notified by September 30. Under the 
law, if no notice is received the holder 
will be deemed to have accepted the 
lower rate of interest. 

The Spilt Milk 

It is, of course, useless to cry over 
spilt milk, but we feel bound to add that 
those who conducted the war ought 
never to have paid such a rate of interest 
as five per cent. We were not only 
sending young men to fight and to die 
for us in enormous numbers, but we con¬ 
scripted men and compelled them to go 
to the front. Yet for the money that was 
borrowed from well-to-do people to pay 
for the fighting we offered the absurdly 
high rate of interest of five per cent ! 
It" was part of the wild extravagance 
for which our war Government and the 
Peace Government which followed it 
were entirely responsible. At the very 
outside three per cent was enough, and 
if the public refused to subscribe money 
at that rate of interest we could have 
used the same method as with precious 
lives, namely, conscripted the money. 

We are able to state on the best pos¬ 
sible authority that a scheme for a com¬ 
pulsory loan was actually got out during 
the war, but was unfortunately not 
proceeded with. 


MORE BRITISH TOYS 

The British toy. trade has grown con¬ 
siderably in recent years, and now over 
6000 persons are employed in it. 

In 1930 the making of toys and games, 
including dolls, metal toys, wooden 
toys, scooters, toy perambulators and 
motor-cars, little cycles, indoor games 
and puzzles, was worth nearly £1,700,000. 
A small part of this was exported. 


A Wimbledon Postscript 



Tennis while you wait at a children’s home 



Fifi, the champion of the Zoo, demonstrates her service 


The talk of Wimbledon and the Davis Cup Lawn Tennis contests has had Us ellect in 
unexpected places, judging by these pictures of some enthusiastic beginners. 
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SITTING IN A WHIRL 
OF BIRDS 

LADY’S REMARKABLE 
EXPERIENCE 

Streams of Flying Ants 
Emerging From Their Holes 

PEEP OF LIFE IN BURMA 

We have received these passages from a 
letter sent to a school in England by a lady 
in Burma, whose daughter .is at the school. 
It is a remarkable glimpse of life. 

Last Tuesday I saw the most wonder¬ 
ful gathering of different birds quite 
close to me that I" have ever seen in 
Burma, and I did so wish you children 
could have been here, for they would 
have interested you all so much. 

I was sitting in the garden after tea, 
darning socks for Daddy, when within a 
yard from my feet two. small holes 
opened in the grass and out poured two 
streams of flying ants. You probably 
know that these insects are the white 
ants which are so destructive to every¬ 
thing in the bungalow, as they not only 
get inside the posts of the house, which 
they cat away until the whole place 
collapses, but they get into the bamboo 
walls ancl destroy them and also clothes, 
books, and boots. In addition, they 
destroy the foots of plants and flowers, 
and the ground is full of them. 

Like a Whirl of Smoke 

At "a certain time of the year these 
white ant’s, whose home is below the 
ground, turn black, develop wings, and 
come’out of the earth in swarms. They 
fly in the air for some days, after which 
they come in a plague round the lamps 
at night, shed their wings, crawl over 
everything, and then die. 

When they shed their wings the 
Burmese catch them and fry them to eat, 
for they, arc considered a great delicacy. 

As you know, when they come out of 
the ground they- fly up in a continuous 
stream, like a. whirl of smoke, and, as if 
by magic, every bird in the district 
suddenly appears.. And so do the frogs 
and chickens,, and even the Siamese cats, 
for they all.enjoy eating ants. 

All Sorts and Sizes 

Though the ants came quite close to 
me I did not move, and in a few seconds 
hundreds of'birds of all sorts and sizes 
were circling round my head after the 
flying ants : tiny green fly-catchers, 
honey birds” green parrots, Burma 
robins, the seven sisters, racquet-tailed 
drongos with the two long feathers in 
their tails ending in a black dot (hence 
their name racquet tail), big black crows; 
and even bigger hawks, those horrible 
birds that swoop down upon and carry 
away the baby chickens. 

I had never before seen these hawks 
come after flying ants, as usually the 
smaller birds are frightened of them. 
But this time they all mixed together 
quite happily, snapping at the ants, and 
you could hear their beaks going snap- 
snap when they caught them. 

Toads and Cats Join in the Party 

I sat in a whirl of birds. Across my 
Jap and close to my head they flew, 
taking no notice of me. And soon four 
toads .came hopping along to the party, 
and they sat over the holes and ate the 
ants as they came up, getting fatter 
and fatter until they simply had to stop. 

Meanwhile two of the Siamese cats 
came along, and they caught and ate ants 
as fast as they could, while the birds flew 
low down, almost in their faces. My hen 
and singing bird were among the others, 
making the most, of such a good supper. 
There they all were : birds, cats, toads, 
and chickens, • all enjoying their meal of 
ants,’ and really it was a wonderful sight. 

'After about twenty minutes the 
supply of ants ceased, and in less time 
than it takes to say so all the birds 
disappeared, away went the toads and 
chickens, the cats returned to the house, 
and I was left sitting alone as if nothing 
had ever happened. 


Will Japan Ride To a Fall ? 

: The Great War, with its bitter trail of misery spreading to the four corners of the world, 
was thought to have brought one blessing for mankind. It was everywhere believed that 
the day had gone when a military despotism could plunge the world into war. 

But it was forgotten, in the sudden joy of what we thought was Peace, that on the other 
side of the world was a military despotism of an almost incredible kind. Our friendly 
ally Japan, in emerging from feudalism, had left the keys of peace and war in the hands 
of her feudal lords, and still is it a strange voice from the mysterious past that speaks for 
Japan when war is on the horizon. In Peace Japan is a modern State ; in War she is a 
feudal despotism. 

The GN. believes that the crisis of the world will end in a wonderful Peace, but Peace 
comes from knowledge and understanding, and we print this article because we believe in 
publicity and in order that our readers may realise the facts on a matter of grave importance. 


Tn the Middle Ages, in Japan as else- 
* where, the profession of the soldier 
was the only occupation of a gentleman, 
and long after the feudal system had 
disappeared in the -West it reigned 
supreme in Japan. ’ 

Behind the scenes was the sacred 
person of the Emperor ; in actual power 
was the Shogun, maintaining military 
force by a feudal system, the country 
being divided among soldier lords whose 
title rested in military service. These 
feudal barons were in turn served by the 
famous fighting men, the Samurai. 

Sixty years ago a revolution occurred 
which ended in the deposition of the 
Shogun system and the restoration of 
the legitimate emperors. The’ feudal 
system came to an end and the Samurai 
lost their special privileges. Neverthe¬ 
less, a military caste remained. The 
military spirit remained alive, and the 
prowess of the Japanese soldier has been 
exhibited on many fields of war. 

A Terrible Danger Spot 

Japan’s defeat of Russia gave her 
command of the southern tip of Man¬ 
churia and of the Russian-built South 
Manchurian Railway, which runs north 
to Mukden. This Japanese penetration 
of Manchuria brought her into conflict 
with China, of whose territories Man¬ 
churia was part, and with Russia, whose 
access to ice-free ports in the Eastern 
seas was barred by Manchuria. 

Undoubtedly it was the intention of 
the Tsarist empire to absorb Manchuria, 
and the Japanese victory was therefore 
a triumph over a great and easily- 
understood Russian ambition. 

We can realise, therefore, by looking 
at the map, how imminent is the danger 
of the Manchurian question. 

There are three parties in the matter. 
The first is China, who naturally regards 
Manchuria as an integral part of her 
empire, as it has been for centuries. 
The second is Russia, concerned for her 
geographical position, shut as she is 
from the sea. The third is Japan, an 
ambitious and successful nation which 
is growing enormously in population 
and yet has so little land upon which 
to live. Japan has, in effect, driven 
Chinese authority out of Manchuria and 
established what is called a new republic 
’ under the name of Manchukuo. 

In no uncertain terms Japan has 
declared to the world that she does not 
admit that any other Power has any 
right to interfere in Manchuria, and she 
goes so far as to say that she does not 
even intend to discuss the Manchurian 
question. For Japan, the diplomatic 
argument is closed. • : 

The Art of Making Enemies 

It remains to be seen whether Japan 
will be able to secure the position so 
established, under which Manchuria 
becomes, in effect, a J apanese pro¬ 
tectorate. Serious fighting continues in 
Manchuria, where the opponents of the 
hew Government (and of the Japanese 
who' support the new Government) 
are now termed rebels.- A large Japanese 
Army is engaged in fighting these reliefs, 
and as the country is a large and 
difficult one the Japanese Army has a 
serious task. 

.We have to remember that Manchuria 
has an area of 360,000 square miles, 
three times the area of the British Isles, 
and its population is roundly 28 
millions ; of-these only a .million or so 


are Japanese. It has undoubtedly the 
power to support a much larger popula¬ 
tion. On the east its boundary runs 
with that of Mongolia, upon which also. 
Japan has cast the eye of a prospective 
conqueror. 

By her high-handed action in Man¬ 
churia and her attack on the Chinese at 
Shanghai, accompanied by her flouting 
of the League of Nations, Japan has 
alienated,the sympathy of the world. 

To be fair to Japan, we must re¬ 
member her economic needs. The area 
of the Japanese islands is little more 
than that of the United Kingdom, but 
her population is 68 millions, increasing 
at the rate of about a million a year. 
That is to say, by 1950 Japan will have 
nearly 90 million people ! How are these' 
people to live ? 

That is the problem before Japan, 
and that is why she is seeking territory. 
No one can dispute that she has the 
right to live, and her case for more 
land is a very strong one. The more 
pity that she .should put herself in the 
wrong by unwarranted military action. 

Surely the time has come when those 
nations who feel that they have not a 
proper share of the world’s wealth 
should raise the issue in a legitimate 
way and not by force of arms. 

The Military Programme 

The military power in Japan has just 
shown its hand in an attempted revo¬ 
lution headed by military and naval 
officers. It was in connection with this 
dreadful affair that ■ Mr Inukai, the 
Prime Minister, was assassinated. 

The military party stands for a wild 
policy, including the conquest not only 
of Manchuria, but of Mongolia and North 
China. The Japanese military chiefs 
believe that in the present divided 
condition of China- they could attain 
their ends. They also imagine that they 
could defeat Russia. The making of a 
sort of peace at Shanghai was wholly 
distasteful to the Japanese militarists, 
and the Japanese Prime Minister was 
assassinated because his policy, which 
seemed sufficiently arrogant to the 
world at large, was thought too peaceful 
by the Japanese jingoes. 

Is Japan To Be Her Own Enemy? 

We are thus face to face with a serious 
situation. If the Japanese war lords 
win, and establish a military dictator¬ 
ship, we may witness the outbreak of 
war on a large scale. Japan would have 
to meet not only opposition in Man¬ 
churia and Korea, but a China united 
by foreign attack, and a Soviet Russia, 
who, combined with China, would form 
an obstacle against which the Japanese 
soldiers, however brave and determined, 
would probably throw themselves in 
vain. The wiser parties of Japan realise 
that Japanese militarism . may easily 
bring upon their "country ' an even 
greater humiliation and defeat than that 
endured by Germany in 1918. The 
Japanese militarists, however, point 
to the fact that Japan defeated China 
in 1894-5 and Russia ten years later. 
The brilliant success of her former 
military exploits may mislead the 
Japanese of today. 

No word is here written in enmity 
to Japan. We admire the genius, the 
skill, the arts, and the devotion of the 
Japanese. We desire to see them 
happy and contented. We hope and 
pray they may awaken to the fact that 
they are in danger of incurring the 
hostility of all peoples. 


July 16, 1932 


EVERYONE’S CONCERN 

A Paradise at Bow 

TEACHING THE POOR THE 
ART OF LIVING 

Hard times have come upon England, 
and yet financial difficulties do not 
prevent amazing new enterprises being 
started in social reform. 

At Bow, in the East End of London, 
Dr Chella Hankin, Mrs John Foulds, and 
others are organising an original scheme 
for helping thousands of people whose 
lives are in dark places. They are 
organising a settlement and club for 
teaching people the art of living, as 
distinct from drifting or existing. 

Everyone’s Concern is the name of 
this new scheme, and its aims are 
summed up in the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne : “ Every man truly lives so 

long as he acts his nature or in some way 
makes good the faculties of himself.” 

If only every man could truly live, 
this Earth would be a paradise, for 
wonderful happiness is found by those 
who are properly equipped for living. 
Therefore Everyone’s Concern may 
bring something of a paradise into being 
in the grimy district of Boiv. 

Search For Truth 

Four chief items on the programme of 
Everyone’s Concern are Purpose, or Will 
fo Achieve; Recreation, or Health ; 
Art of Living ; and Search for Truth. 

Already £2000 has been given anony¬ 
mously by two friends toward the cost 
of an excellent building, but another 
^8000 is needed for the work by the 
organisers, whose address is 59, Abbey 
Road, London, N.W.8. 

As soon as funds permit a health 
centre will be set up in this building. 
Dr Chella Hankin, the mental specialist, 
is to take charge of it. She will be 
resident doctor here, giving her services 
free of charge, and treat cases of nerve- 
breakdown, among those who cannot 
afford to pay specialists fees, at the 
cheapest possible rates. - 

By the early expert treatment of 
nerve cases hundreds can be saved from 
mental collapse, but as a rule this is a 
luxury of the rich. It is hoped that one 
room will be set aside as a Peace Room, 
where poor people suffering in mind will’ 
find the rest they so badly need. There 
will also be rooms for residents. 

No Politics or Prejudices 

So much for health, which is one of 
the chief necessities in the art of living. 
There will also be social and educational 
clubs, concerts, and perhaps in time ah 
East London Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus. There will be no politics or sect 
prejudices. The club will be for both 
-East and West -End people, and it is 
hoped that by bringing-rich and poor 
together class feuds will end. 

One of the most delightful plans of 
Everyone’s Concern is the proposed re¬ 
vival of the puppet shows which were 
once found in every market-place in 
England. Few people realise how 
beautiful a puppet performance can be. 
The marionette theatre, which still sur¬ 
vives on the Continent, comes down to 
us front the dim ages, from the ancient 
East as well-as from the medieval West, 
and is the ideal medium for expressing 
beautiful and poetic fancies. 

This puppet theatre should provide 
an antidote to the worst type of kinema 
programme, and by means of beauty and 
inspiration should give help instead of 
hindrance to the art of living. 


A WEEKLY GOOD DEED 

Have you ever thought how difficult 
it is for a newsagent to order just the 
right number of copies of any paper each 
week ? C.N. readers can make his task 
much easier by placing a regular order. 

In this way you will not only help him 
to order correctly and avoid waste, hut will 
make sure of getting your copy regularly. 
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Thames Barge Race • In a Yorkshire Garden • On London Bridge 


The Barge Race—The annual race for Thames sailing-barges took place recently over a course olaboutsixty 
miles from Gravesend to the Mouse Lightship and back. Here we see the competitors just after the start. 


Four Victorian Maids—This charming old-world scene was photographed in a Yorkshire garden a week or two ago. The blossom 
on the trees illustrates how backward is the growth in some parts of the country owing to the cold and dull weather in the spring. 


On London Bridge—There is a curious attraction in the sight of other people at work, as this picture suggests. 

Some lunch-hour idlers on London Bridge have paused to watch the loading and unloading of ships. 
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THE ROAD SURGEON 

A Kind of Man We Could 
Do With 

A STREET THAT HAS LASTED 
25 YEARS 

We have all learned to respect the 
Roadman who keeps our road free from 
litter, clean for pedestrians to walk over; 
but today there is more and more need 
for the Road Surgeon. 

There is a growing interest in the 
condition of our roads and streets, and 
the work involved in their upkeep 
increases every year. The fact that the 
road must be broken open when a pipe 
in a busy and important thoroughfare 
has to be taken up, or a new connection 
made, is certainly a blot on our boasted 
scientific civilisation, yet for many years 
to come the tearing-up of our roads for 
localising a leakage, laying a gas or 
water service on to a new house, or 
renewing a defective pipe will doubtless 
still be practised. 

The result of cutting trenches along 
or across a road is bad for the road. Its 
contour is disfigured for a considerable 
time, and in many places it is very diffi¬ 
cult to replace the surface in a satis¬ 
factory and economical manner. These 
daily surgical operations require a man 
of skill to heal and restore the trenches, 
and the need for such a public servant 
grows more important as modern require¬ 
ments call for a large increase in the 
number, variety, and size of all pipes. 

The Useful Subway 

The use of water grows incessantly, 
even more rapidly than the population, 
and the constant water service to a large 
and increasing population for domestic 
and other purposes necessitates the 
putting-in of larger or duplicate mains. 

During recent years the demand for 
electric current has made necessary 
frequent additions to the wires, and pro¬ 
vision has to be made for these, together 
with the increasing number of telegraph 
wires. Telephone wires, too, now go 
underground. 

It is interesting to know that in 
Victoria Street, one of the central streets 
in Nottingham, the carriageway was 
not broken open for 25 years. The secret 
of this is that a subway contains the 
gas, water, and other pipes, with their 
connections. The only other city or town 
outside London which can boast of a 
similar condition is St Helens. 

We fear it will be many years before 
this excellent method is the rule so that 
the Road Surgeon, when he comes, will 
have plenty of work to do and quite a 
number of problems to solve. 

I. L. O. 

The Wheels Go Round 

The wheels of the I. L. 0 . still turn as 
steadily as ever. Its work must go on, 
though its first great Director is no 
longer there to guide it. 

What are these wheels turning out 
just now ? Among, other things is a 
long list of questions to be sent to all 
Governments asking for their ideas 
regarding insurance schemes for old 
age and illness and for aiding widow's 
and orphans. Special study has been 
given 'to this matter by'the I. L. O., and 
a recent conference decided that an 
international convention should be 
drawn up. Governments will be asked 
to say what they think should be done. 

The I. L. O. is also preparing another 
set of questions asking Governments 
for their views on the proposal for 
abolishing employment agencies v’hich 
charge fees. 

These questionnaires are being pre¬ 
pared by the Office at Geneva at the 
request of the recent conference, when 
representatives of Workers, of Em¬ 
ployers, and of Governments from 49 
States decided that conventions would 
be valuable and should be drawn up 
by the Z933 Conference on the basis of 
the answers received. 


THE DAWN SERVICE 

Silent Crowds Round 
a Memorial 

ANZAC DAY AT PERTH 

Once again the Dawn Service was held this 
year on Anzac Day at Perth, Western Australia, 
in remembrance of the Australians who fell in 
the war to end war. 

A correspondent sends us a description of 
this beautiful service, which is a reminder that 
it was in the hours before dawn that the 
Australians received their first baptism of fire. 

-At six in the morning thousands of 
people assembled in front of tire State 
War Memorial, which stands high up on 
Mount Eliza commanding a magnificent 
view over the city, river, and plain. At 
the place where the Swan River washes 
the foot of the mount the rising ground 
resembles that part of Gallipoli where the 
Australian troops first touclied the shore. 

All the more impressive is this Dawn 
Service because there is no word spoken. 
The crowds gather round the memorial, 
leaving a path of honour for the Re- 



The State War Memorial at Perth 


turned Men. Presently there is the 
throb of a drum and the rhythm of 
marching feet. The survivors move into 
position, and many of the watchers like 
to think that these men are marching 
again with their old comrades. 

As they draw nearer to the memorial 
the beat of the drum grows fainter until, 
when they halt at the foot of the sacred 
stone, it has merged into the silence of 
the morning. 

Then takes place the ceremony of lay¬ 
ing of wreaths. Among those who bring 
tributes are widows of the fallen, and one 
does not easily forget the women in black. 

When this is over there comes, low 
and barely audible, the muffled roll of a 
drum. Then, as the first crimson streaks 
of the new day flash over the eastern 
hills, sweet and clear ring out the bugle 
notes of the Last Post in the freshness 
and stillness of the morning. All stand 
silently with bowed heads. 

There is the sudden thunder of a gun. 
The echoes gradually fade, and then 
clear and triumphant the bugle sounds 
the Reveille, the Awakening 1 


THE WAR MEN—AND WHY 

It will be well if we all remember this 
passage from a speech of Professor Gilbert 
Murray when war rumours spread about the 
world again. We commend them to Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

Who spreads these criticisms ? To 
whose interest is it that these false 
things should be believed ? 

A great deal of it came from un¬ 
conscious instinct. Some of it came 
from people who had their grandfather’s 
sword hanging over the fireplace and 
who cherished that kind of senti¬ 
mentality. But he could not help 
asking himself whether there were not 
large financial interests which would 
suffer very seriously if the programme 
of the League of Nations were carried 
out. There were symptoms of a wide 
and deep international conspiracy 
against the peace of the world and the 
world’s chosen _ instrument of peace, 
the League of Nations. 

" Bear these facts in mind,” concluded 
the speaker, " and when you hear these 
attacks upon the League do not believe 
them.” ’ . _ -O' ; ' 


WORK WAITING FOR 
Idle men 

Choked Tributaries of 
the Thames 

There are hundreds of miles of streams 
tributary "to the Thames, ranging from 
Surrey to Warwickshire, which are 
badly choked and which urgently call 
for clearance. 

Some 350 miles of waterway have 
been allowed to become largely dere¬ 
lict. These streams, instead of flowing 
cleanly and properly into Father Thames, 
in many places convert good land into 
marshes. 

The Thames Conservancy Board has 
received reports which reveal a dis¬ 
graceful state of affairs. It is astonishing 
that the historic Thames could have 
been so neglected. 

It is possible to restore good water¬ 
ways to proper use and in the process 
also restore great tracts of land to 
cultivation. 

This is another instance to remind us 
how up and down our country there are 
waiting to be done a thousand jobs of 
usefulness. And yet we are paying 
out each week some 7 \ millions in unem¬ 
ployment benefit, the wages of idle¬ 
ness. It is clear that if we had a proper 
national organisation, with all neces¬ 
sary fruitful jobs scheduled, we could 
call into good employment many of the 
men who now, against their will, have 
to exist on unemployment benefit. 


THE GRID 

Linking-Up the Electricity 
Services 

Work on the National Grid for 
supplying electricity is proceeding so 
rapidly that the transmission system 
may be completed by the middle of 
next year. 

Already 2770 miles of overhead cables 
have been erected out of a total of 4000 
miles, and in central Scotland and mid¬ 
east England the system will be in full 
working order this year. The Central 
Electricity Board will not supply power 
direct to the consumer. Local under¬ 
takings will continue to do this, taking 
their supplies in bulk from the Grid. 

This • great national scheme will 
benefit the whole country in the future ; 
it has already been of immense value 
to the electrical and allied industries 
during these days of depression for so 
many businesses, for contracts have 
been placed and expenditure approved 
to the value of 31 and a half millions. 

In the construction of sub-stations 
and towers there have been used 
between 150,000 and 180,000 tons of 
steel, and it is said that 15,000 tons of 
aluminium will have been used by the 
time the scheme is completed. 

Then there will be more than 250 
points from which authorised distribu¬ 
tors will be able to obtain supplies. 


THE RISE OF THE 
CHINESE WOMAN 

Professor P. M. Roxby, one of our 
foremost authorities on China, says that 
the binding of women’s feet in that 
country is becoming exceptional. 

Yet as recently as 1913 women with 
bound feet were everywhere to be seen 
in China. This is no small matter ; it is 
significant of the freedom which is 
arriving for women in China as it has for 
women in Turkey. 

The pigtail is now being discarded by 
Chinese men, and we imagine that in the 
near future two personal peculiarities 
which have distinguished the Chinese 
nation for so long will have entirely 
disappeared. 

There is no greater sign of the rise of 
a people than the emancipation of its 
women. In the past a woman in China 
was without personal rights ; now the 
Chinese girls go to school and women 
have invaded the universities. 


SN PRISON TOO 
OFTEN 

30,000 Who Come Back 

A NEW IDEA 

Detention for the purpose of reform 
rather than imprisonment as punish¬ 
ment for an offence is strongly advocated 
by the Committee which has lately 
reported on how to deal with persistent 
breakers of our laws. 

The report advocates the abolition 
of the term Penal Servitude, sub¬ 
stituting two forms of sentence, Im¬ 
prisonment and Detention. Detention 
should be imposed for a period of time 
to be determined not by the offence, 
but by the personality of the offender. 
How long, the magistrates and judges 
will have to ask, will it take to train 
this man to become a good citizen ? 

An Evil To Be Checked 

Records, unfortunately, show that, of 
the 40,000 persons passing through our 
prisons each year, nearly 30,000 have 
been there before, over 2000 of them- 
more than 20 times each. They come out 
only to offend again and cause infinite, 
trouble to the police. This evil should be 
checked in an early stage. It is already 
done to a limited extent by our Borstal 
system for those under 21, but many 
commit their first offence between that 
age and thirty. It is now proposed that 
these offenders, too, should be liable 
for a period of training, from two to 
four years in duration. 

This course means longer loss of • 
freedom, but in the end it should mean 
that the offender will not get into the 
bad habit of spending his life in and out 
of prison. 

THE BELGIANS AND 
THEIR LANGUAGE 
A Thorny Problem 

Belgium, the industrious little land 
so many of us love, is engaged in a great 
controversy on her language question. 

Intensely national as she is Belgium 
contains two distinct races, the long¬ 
headed Teutons ol the north-west and 
the round-headed Walloons of the south¬ 
east. Flemish is the native language of 
the north and French of the south, but 
all the well-educated people in the 
whole country speak French, which also 
prevails in commercial life and pre¬ 
dominates in Brussels. 

Now the Flemish part of the country¬ 
side is densely populated throughout. 
Over seven millions are crowded into 
an area twice the size of Yorkshire. Half 
this number speak Flemish, and not 
more than one in six speaks both 
Flemish and French. 

It was the .Walloons ..who were the 
moving spirits in bringing about the 
separation from Holland in 1830, and 
the two races have held together because 
they are both Roman Catholic. 

Racial Conflict 

The Flemings have long been urging 
their Governments to give the language 
a more prominent position in education, 
and the Walloons are reluctant to sur¬ 
render,the ascendancy of French. The 
racial conflict was obvious to everybody 
two years ago, when instead of one cen¬ 
tenary exhibition there were two, the 
Flemish at Antwerp and the Walloon 
at Liege. 

The Cabinet which fell not long ago 
was a combination of the Catholics and 
Liberals, who are both opposed to the 
Socialists. The Flemish Catholics had 
put forward some reforms in primary 
and secondary education which satisfied 
Flemish opinion, but the Minister of 
Education, a Liberal—but not a Pro¬ 
gressive as we understand that word in 
England—accepted amendments which 
both the Flemish Catholics and Walloon 
and Flemish Socialists defeated. 

The result will probably mean that 
more Flemish will be spoken by educated 
Belgians in the future. 
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MERCURY AND 
JUPITER 

IN THE SUNSET 

Brilliant Venus Reappears in 
the Early Morning Sky 

PASSING AND COMING WORLDS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

At the end of next week Mercury and 
Jupiter will appear close together. 

\Ve shall then get a glimpse of Mer¬ 
cury, which at present is not very well 
placed for observation ; but with the 
aid of the much 'brighter Jupiter it 
should readily be found, provided the 
sky is clear enough low down in the 
. north-west. 

They will have to be sought in the 
bright twilight of a sunset sky, for bolh 
Mercury and Jupiter set about an hour 
after the Sun, thus allowing only a very 


'mars..# 


Aldebar an 


The position of Venus and Mars relative 
to Aldebaran 

brief interval in which to find them. 
The best time will be between 9.30 and 

9.30, as both set about 10 o’clock. The}’ 
will then be very low down near the 
horizon, a little way to the left of where 
the Sun has set half an hour or so before. 

Then, if there is not much haze, 
Jupiter should be easily seen shining 
against the lingering sunset hues, while 
close scrutiny should reveal Mercury 
below him, at between five and six 
times the Moon’s apparent width away. 

Mercury will be at his nearest to 
Jupiter on Friday, July 22, but the pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding evenings should 
also show him apparently not far away 
from the giant planet. 

Actually a very' much greater distance 
separates Jupiter from Mercury than 
Mercury from us, for Jupiter is now 
about 5O5 million miles away, whereas 
Mercury is but 80 million miles distant 
and rapidly approaching us. In a 
month’s time, when at his nearest. 
Mercury will be only about 58 million 
miles away, but will then be invisible to 
us, for he will then pass below the Sun, 
as Venus did three weeks ago. 

Very little more will now be seen of 
Jupiter, for he also will soon be leaving 
the evening sky, and on August 26 will 
appear to pass not very far above the 
Sun, although actually nearly seven 
times more distant. 

A Lovely World 

The chief glory of the sky is, however, 
Venus. This lovely world has now re¬ 
appeared in the early morning sky, and 
for the present appears to be approach¬ 
ing the planet Mars ; she will there¬ 
fore be an aid to finding this much 
smaller world. 

Venus rises between 3 o’clock and 

3.30, so within half an hour of this time 
she may be easily seen adorning the 
eastern sky together with Mars, which 
rises soon after 2 o’clock and is at present 
some way to the right of Venus, at a 
higher altitude. 

The bright star Aldebaran appears in 
the vicinity, as shown in our star-map. 
Aldebaran resembles Mars very much 
both in colour and apparent brilliance. 
By July 30 the crescent Moon will be in 
close proximity to this celestial fore¬ 
gathering and will help to provide a very 
beautiful peture in the waking dawn. 

Once found Venus may be- easily 
observed until nearly sunrise at about 
5 o’clock. If continually watched, or her 
position carefully noted from time to 
time, she may be seen until long after 
sunrise. With a telescope or powerful 
glasses she may thus be followed 
throughout the day, for she is approach¬ 
ing her greatest brilliancy. G. F. M. 


OLD DOBBIN IS 
HAPPY AGAIN 

The White Horse of the 
Rest Farm 

FIVE FRIENDS TOGETHER 

In the streets of Arbroath, Dobbin, a 
white cab horse, was a familiar figure for 
20 years. 

So accustomed were the townspeople 
to the clop-clop of his heavy hoofs as 
he carried his fares at a leisurely pace 
to their destinations that they missed 
him when all at once he was seen no 
more in Arbroath. 

As the years passed Dobbin became so 
old and rheumatic that his master 
reluctantly realised he was no longer 
fit for work. So he sold him to a farmer, 
with whom he was to have easier work 
on the land. 

Poor Dobbin did not stay long in his 
new home. He was too old to be of 
much use to anybody, and four times 
he changed hands. 

But the Arbroath people did not 
forget the white horse, for whom they 
had a real affection. Several of them 
approached the Scottish R.S.P.C.A., at 
Melville Street, Edinburgh, and an 
inspector looked into his case. After¬ 
wards, through the generosity of one of 
these good Arbroathians, Dobbin was 
purchased and sent to the Horses Rest 
Farm at Balerno to end. his days in 
happiness. 

The Last of His Adventures 

The journey there was probably the 
last of his adventures. First he travelled 
in a horse-truck by rail to Edinburgh, 
and there he was met and taken to 
Balerno in the society’s ambulance. 

When, after the discomforts of the 
journey, the old horse was turned out 
to graze in the fresh green park he 
showed his delight almost as plainly 
as a human. A plentiful supply of 
drinking-water has been provided for 
him, and he has for his new home a 
large and comfortable shelter. 

To add to his happiness Dobbin has 
found four companions. Billy, the 
veteran pit pony, who has known for 
four years the kindness and care of the 
R.S.P.C.A- ; Bobby, an Iceland pony ; 
Sandy, the loan horse of the society, 
who is recovering from an illness ; and 
Lady Belle, a 30-year-old Hackney mare. 

We like to think of these five good 
companions exchanging reminiscences 
on a hot summer day as they gather 
together in the cool shade of an oak tree 
in this earthly paradise of horses. 


WHO WAS HOMER? 

Lived about 9th century B.G 

No fewer than seven towns in Greece 
claim to be the birthplace of Homer, the 
father of poetry, but no authentic record 
exists. Nothing is known of the poet 
himself ; even the story that he was 
blind and a beggar is a legend. 

The two great epic poems which we 
call Homer (the Iliad and the Odyssey) 
form one of the most priceless bequests 
which have come down to us from ancient 
Greece. It is impossible to determine 
whether the whole work is by one hand. 
Both are noble poems, but the differences 
in general tone and style between the 
two lead the critics to believe that the 
Odyssey may have been by an unknown 
later poet, or by one poet welding into a 
harmonious whole the efforts of a school 
of poets. 

We have the works, and in them 
Homer, one man or twenty men, lives 
immortal—the great Greek of Greeks, as 
Ruskin says—the more notable because 
of his influence on Virgil, and, through 
him, on Dante, and all the after ages. 


The New South Wales Government 
has decreed that no native animals or 
birds shall be killed within two miles of 
schools. 


THE OLD RAILINGS 

Once Round St Paul’s 
and Now in the Sea 

THOSE THAT WERE SAVED 

The journalist who writes in the 
Daily Telegraph under the pen-name of 
Peterborough has lately told this pretty 
story of London. 

The City Fathers one day received 
a letter from an old man in Toronto 
who said he had seen in a newspaper 
that the rails round Queen Anne.’s 
statue in front of St Paul’s were going 
to be replaced. 

It was such a dull bit of news that 
most people must have wondered why 
an editor bothered to print it. But 
it was of intense interest to two old 
people in Canada. 

As young people they had done their 
courting itr St Paul’s churchyard. 
Together they had gone to seek their 
fortunes in the New World. From 
their home across the Atlantic they now 
wrote to ask if they could buy the old 
railings. In all London there was 
nothing more romantic to them than 
their old meeting-place. 

Guarding Their Last Sleep 

Of course the City Fathers said 
that tlie ancient sweethearts should 
have their railings. The ship that took 
them across the ocean was wrecked, but 
some of the cargo was saved. In the 
favourite part of their garden the old 
exiles set up their railings, and there 
they would sit.to talk about the past. 

Now they are gone, strangers prob¬ 
ably say sometimes : " How ugly 

that grave is, with the iron rails- all 
round, as if someone was afraid a 
poor woman might steal a flower from 
it for her husband’s grave ! ’’ But 
most people know that the railings 
have a very different purpose : they 
guard the last sleep of two lovers who 
did their courting near them in far¬ 
away London, a generation ago. 

“ Peterborough ” has been reminded 
of the railings because St Olave’s 
Church, London, has sent St Olave’s 
Church, Toronto, its six-sided font. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, witli name and address. 

What is the Riksdag? 

The name of Sweden’s Parliament. 

What is a Micron ? 

A millionth of a metre, or ’000039370113 
inches. 

What is the Weight of an Elephant? 

The weight of a grown elephant varies 
from about three to four tons. 

Which is the Heavier, a Peck of 
Raspberries or a Peck of Turnips? 

The weight is about the same, 12 pounds. 

What is a Firman ? 

A passport granted by the Turkish 
Government to favoured travellers. It is 
also a licence to carry on some particular 
trade or enterprise. 

What is a Farthingale? 

The hooped framework which supported 
and extended the wide skirts worn from 
Elizabeth’s reign until the middle of the 
1.7th century. It was revived in Anne's 
reign but abolished by, a decree of George 
the Fourth. 

What is Meant by the Right Ascension 
of a Star ? 

Its distance in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds from the point on the celestial 
equator, which is known as the first point 
in Aries : that is, the point occupied by the 
Sun at the vernal equinox. 

Why Are Rows of Flints Found in 
Chalk Cliffs? 

Flint is formed from the silica composing 
the shells of radiolarians, the spicules of 
sponges, and skeletons of other sea creatures 
which collected in cavities in the chalk bed 
during its formation millions of years ago. 
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HOVIS will help you 
to go through the clay 
brimming over with 
health and vitality. 
Because HOVIS is 
not merely a ‘brown’ 
bread but a FOOD— 
vitally complete, con¬ 
taining an added 
percentage of the 
health-promoting 
wheat-germ which 
builds and sustains 
the body tissues. 



Hovis Every Day 
—The First Rule of Health 


HOVIS LTD. 

LONDON. MACCLESFIELD, BRISTOL, etc. 
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Here’s a Paper 
You’ll Read 
Right Through 


Read it from cover to cover 
and enj oy every word—a clean, 
healthy paper that is packed 
with fascinating facts about 
the things which interest a 
boy most. Such is MODERN 
BOY. Every issue is brimful 
of thrilling stories and articles 
on the very latest Invention, 
Adventure, Hobbies, etc., as 
well as the best fiction. It is the 
paper for the youth of to-day. 


Robin Redbreast 

Three Tales of Him 

At Goodnestone in Kent not long 
ago, when all the children were in 
school, a robin came in at the open 
window. He flew round the room, 
settled on the top of a cupboard, 
and looked about him boldly. 

It was very difficult to attend to 
lessons, for every eye was on Mr 
Cock Robin, After having a good look 
round he seemed to make a decision 
and flew out into the garden. 

There was not time to do half a sum 
before he was back again, this time with 
Mrs Cock Robin, and together they 
inspected the cupboard which was 
below the window. 

A Real Nature Lesson 

During the days that followed the 
children were given a real Nature lesson 
in their classroom by the robins, for 
all day long the pair of redbreasts flew 
in and" out of the window, carrying grass 
and roots and moss.. Very busily they 
built themselves a nest in a carefully- 
chosen place in the cupboard. 

The wise birds knew what they were 
about, for below the cupboard is the 
table where the childern’s canteen 
dinner is served. Thus the nest is close 
to air, food, and cleanliness, and the 
baby robins have every chance of 
growing into healthy birds, a credit to 
their parents. 

From South Carlton in Lincolnshire 
a C.N. reader sends us news of another 
robin. A garden fork and a spade had 
been propped up in the corner of a barn. 
Mrs Redbreast recklessly built her 
nest here the other day between the 
handles and the wall. In this precarious 
place she trustingly laid her eggs and 
sat there hatching them. 

Tamest of Our Wild Birds 

Soon the day came when the tools 
were wanted. But the human friendli¬ 
ness, which during countless generations 
has made the robin the tamest of our 
wild birds, did not fail in this emergency. 

Very carefully the nest, containing 
the robin and five pinkish eggs with dark 
red spots, was lifted into an empty seed- 
box. Mrs Redbreast took the removal of 
her house and all her belongings very 
calmly. She continued to sit, and now 
five young robins have been hatched. 

Another C.N. reader sends us a quaint 
story of a robin courtship in Sussex. 

About a month ago a robin was seen 
in the distance to be feeding another 
bird. Our reader fetched field-glasses 
and saw a lady robin sitting staidly on 
the top of a tub while her suitor kept 
bringing her tit-bits and putting them 
into her beak. He worked hard, but she 
showed few signs of encouragement. 

Later in the day they both sat in a 
greengage tree, facing each other, on 
adjacent branches. The lady bird 
looked on while Mr Robin sang a queer 
little muted song and thrust out his 
breast, swaying his body from side to 
side as regularly as a pendulum. 


CURIOUS PRESENTS FOR 
THE POPE 

The Pope receives many presents, 
but the strangeness of two which 
arrived recently at the Vatican must 
have pleased him greatly. 

The first was sent by a Chinese who 
had been converted to Christianity and 
carved a bust of the Pope on a grain of 
rice. The bust was so small that to 
examine it carefully the aid of a magnify¬ 
ing-glass was necessary. 

The other gift came from Japan, and 
was a marvellous work, being a cassock 
woven by silkworms. The silkworms 
were placed on a large table, and from 
the minute they started to weave a 
cocoon they were obliged by an in¬ 
genious arrangement of little wooden 
pegs to move about in such a manner 
that they could themselves weave the 
cassock. 


SOMEBODY LIKES US 

An English Hearth For 
Austria 

Many foreign visitors have lately written 
books about England. It is almost a fashion- 
Some seem to like us, others are not so sure 
but there is always balm for our feelings in 
the beautiful prose of George Santayana’s 
essays on our country. 

Here is another tribute, taken from a letter 
sent to the Editor by an Austrian student 
who expresses the same sentiments as San.’ 
tayana in language a little less correct, but 
altogether delightful. 

I spent my holidays last year in 
England at Reading. Now as I am in 
Austria again they have become a 
dear remembrance to me, and I am 
sure to keep my promise which I gave 
when I left England from Dover. There 
on the ship, leaving the harbour and 
throwing the last glance upon the chalk 
cliffs, I wrote into my notebook: 
Goodbye England, I’ve got to like you sc 
much. I shall see you again as soon as 
I can. Goodbye ! 

Praise For English Meals 

It is generally said in Austria that it 
is very difficult for the foreigner in 
England to become friendly with tire 
people. And, more, it is said that English 
meals are very uncommon and rather 
unpleasing for our taste. This was what 
I expected when I came to England 
and was prepared to meet with. 
But how very pleasing was it to find 
out that those prejudices were wrong, 
altogether 1 I cannot understand that 
anybody should calumniate English 
meals of being indigestible. In the 
contrary I should say they are very 
delicate aird should be praised every¬ 
where, especially the English tea. 

And concerning English hospitality 
it is that I want to write to all my 
English friends. I want to thank them. 

I will tell you only a few things that 
caused my affection for England. At 
first the people themselves, kind-licarted 
and always ready to tell you a true 
straight word. And then the English 
countryside, when the Sun shines upon 
it and gives it an enchanting softness. 

People who have been brought up in 
that lovely surroundings must have 
learned to show of the same character. 
How much did I enjoy to walk along 
the River Thames, drink the beauty of 
the waving fields and meadows and 
breathe the fragrance of its flowers. 
Perhaps you know that Austria is a 
beautiful country, but the green of its 
mountains and the blue of its sky are 
different from the English. The English 
landscape is more peaceful—it gives 
the eye a lovely rest. 

Charming Homeliness 

There is one thing more I shall never 
forget : the English fireplace. Ever 
since I felt its charming homeliness I 
desired to have it introduced into 
Austria, to have it in my own home. 
It is the heart of every home, and home 
without the fireplace is like a man 
without a heart. He may have a 
heart but hearts are different in the 
warmth of their feeling. 

Once at the time of the English 
crisis I had the opportunity of hearing 
Mr MacDonald speaking on the matter 
by radio. This also was one of my 
most remarkable events in England. I 
admired very much the straightness and 
clearness of his words. 

May every one of my countrymen and 
every foreigner to England be able 
to see England and enjoy the charms 
of an English home’ and those of the 
English countryside. I am sure it 
would add to and strengthen the friend¬ 
ship between the nations, which is to 
give us all a better future. 


To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life. Do not have it in your home. 


MODERN BOY 

On Sale Every Monday 2 d. 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 
for August 

Is it not strange that, while Europe staggers on the 
Road to Ruin for Want of a strong man to lead it, 

Turkey, the outcast nation of Europe at the end 
of the u)ar, has found her strong man and trans¬ 
formed herself into a modem State ? Read all 
about this wonderful thing that has happened to 
Turkey in the new number of My Magazine, 
which is on sale this week-end. Here are some 
of the other articles in this splendid issue : 

The Marvel of the Talking Film 

A Run Through a Wild Beast 
Country 

England’s Oldest Living 
Inhabitants 

A Village Boy of Restoration 
Days 

A Wasp and Its Lock-Up Shop 

There are many other articles, besides stories, poems, 

puzzles, and numerous pictures. Buy your copy now. 


MY MAGAZINE 

AUGUST - - - - - - - ONE SHILLING 
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This little hoy could not wait 
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— he “ scootered" to the country 
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DEGGIE loved the green fields so much that 
4 ' he left his home — a tiny house in a London 
slum — and “scootered” twenty weary miles to 
get to “Sunshine Lodge,” where once before he 
had had a happy holiday at one of 
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THE SALVATION ARMY HOLIDAY HOMES 

< * 
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There are many poor boys and girls like Reggie who 
long for a sight of the glorious country. 

Ik j 

Wouldn’t you like to send one of them away 
for a day ? Only thirty pennies are needed. 


Write to GENERAL E. J. HIGGINS, The Salvation Army, 
id, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A LOOK ROUND THE 
FACTORIES 

NEW ENTERPRISES IN 
BAD TIMES 

The Dull Work of Mass 
Production 

EFFECT ON THE MIND 

There is no more interesting report 
than the Home Office annual on British 
factories. 

Last year, owing to the fall in trade,' 
there was less work done and therefore 
fewer factory and workshop accidents. 
Nevertheless, 755 factory workers were 
killed and more than 112,000 injured. 

New factories mainly appeared in the 
South of England and in the outer ring 
of what we call Greater London, which 
is becoming industrially important. Such 
places as Welwyn, Edmonton, Enfield, 
Brentford, and Acton show great ex¬ 
pansion. Among the new enterprises 
are many established by foreign firms, 
and there have been complaints that 
a few of these, unused to British con¬ 
ditions, have not given the workers the 
usual labour conditions. 

An Increasing Problem 

The senior medical inspector of 
factories calls special attention to the 
beneficial effects of manual work on 
mind and body. It is often forgotten 
what mental stimulus can be derived 
from work; the mind does not work 
properly in an unexercised body. 

On the other hand, there is the in¬ 
creasing problem of monotonous work. 
Mass production sometimes reduces 
physical work to a minimum while pro¬ 
ducing intense boredom and mental 
fatigue. Why should any man or 
woman like to repeat a trivial process 
thousands, of times in a working day ? 

In making the modem oil-stove, for 
example, the stoves arc built up (or 
assembled, as it is called) on a moving 
band called a conveyor. This band 
travels along, bearing the stove past 
lines of workmen, and the stove is built 
up bit by bit, growing as it moves. As 
the article passes each workman the 
worker adds to it one little bit. 

Making Industrial Invalids 

The movement of the conveyor is so 
timed as to bring the article before the 
worker just long enough to enable him 
to do his tiny iob. 

It .follows that the workman is thus 
under timed control. The moving con¬ 
veyor is the master of the line of 
men who work along it. They cannot 
escape from the monotony of doing one 
little thing so many times an hour for 
so many hours a day. 

The factory doctor thinks such un¬ 
interesting work makes industrial in¬ 
valids and shirkers. 

We may hope that such processes will 
be increasingly mitigated by shortened 
hours, change of occupation, rest periods, 
and by a better sharing-out of dis¬ 
agreeable work. 


OIL AND COAL 
Success of the New Fuel 

The mining industry has watched with 
keen interest the Cunard Company’s 
experiment with its new fuel, which is 
a mixture of pulverised coal and oil. 

As mentioned already in the C.N. the 
Scythia used the mixture called Colonial 
to operate one of its six boilers during 
a voyage to New York, and the report 
of the combustion engineer who watched 
its behaviour in action is that every 
expectation has been realised. 

The mixture is 40 per cent coal and 
60 per cent oil, and it has been said 
that a great liner burning Coloidal 
would keep a colliery going. 

If all the 860 British ships now burn¬ 
ing oil fuel were to use the new mixture 
it would give employment to thousands 
of miners. 


HOW TO PAY WITHOUT 
MONEY 

BACK TO BARTER 

The Queer Things That Happen 
in the Great Slump 

LANDLORD AND TENANT 

Hard times in New South Wales have 
brought about a return to a very old 
custom, for landlord and tenant have 
become friends in adversity. 

Nowadays if people cannot pay their 
rent their landlords do not turn them 
out of their homes, but accept payment 
in produce. Thus goodwill and friendli¬ 
ness are created instead of discord, 
and there is no reason why this good 
idea should not be copied. 

Fruit as Rent 

Potatoes, swedes, turnips, melons, 
and pumpkins are being paid as rent 
for a hut and five acres of land, and we 
hear of a tenant who gave over a hundred 
cases of fruit to his landlord as payment 
of arrears, and has since been paying 
his rent each week with fruit. 

Poultry and eggs are the substitute 
for pounds, shillings, and pence paid 
as rent by an unemployed busman of 
Parramatta, and the landlord, who has 
a produce shop, is delighted with the 
arrangement. 

For a year an Australian mechanic 
who has a cow and some poultry has 
been supplying his landlord with milk 
and eggs instead of paying casli ; and 
he also offered to keep his landlord’s 
car in order. There is a friendlier 
feeling between the two than if the rent 
had been paid in money, as the tenant 
insists on throwing in some vegetables 
as well so as to be sure that he is giving 
enough in exchange, and the landlord 
declares that his car has never been 
in better order. 

The Limit 

Another unemployed tenant has made 
up his arrears of /ri and is now paying 
his rent by taking his landlord loads 
of wood. A reminder of the days of 
bartering with cattle is given us by the 
news that a dairyman who has suffered 
through a foolish milk war has paid 
his rent in heifers and calves. 

But there are limits to paying in 
kind. A tenant who produced several 
hundred pumpkins as payment of his 
rent had not a very friendly reception. 
The War Service Homes Commission was 
obliged to refuse his well-meant offer. 


A FIERY FREAK 

When the pier pavilion of Lce-on- 
thc-Solent caught fire, and all but 
trapped .in its flames three people 
who had to jump into the sea to escape 
with their lives, the wind played a 
curious prank with the glass in the 
windows. 

The fire melted it. The wind blew 
the molten mass into threads, as a glass- 
blower can draw r it out. The filaments 
were carried nearly half a mile away by 
the breeze and some lodged in a garden 
in Lee. 

One filament caught in the creeper 
over a porch and hung, six yards long, 
like a spider’s thread to the ground. 

This must be reckoned a very un¬ 
usual occurrence in a fire of such com¬ 
paratively small dimensions as that of 
the blazing pier. But these queer 
shapes taken by molten glass are not 
uncommon in volcanic eruptions. 

In Hawaii where the fiery blast of the 
eruption gets to work on molten‘glass¬ 
like matter the glassy forms produced 
are like those seen at Lee. 

The fountain action which ejects 
lava from Kilauca often converts it 
into masses of coarse threads which 
have been poetically named Pele’s 
Hair. Their material is rt greenish glass. 


THE SIEGE OF THE 
SQUIRRELS 

SEQUEL TO AN OLD 
STORY 

Mysterious Cries From the 
Small Mammal House 

THE HEDGEHOG WHO 
OVERSLEPT 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The C.N. story of the squirrels who 
climbed to the top of their cage, gnawed 
a hole through the ceiling, and removed 
to unofficial quarters in the roof has had 
a sequel. 

For some time after they had made 
a home for themselves behind the 
ceiling the energetic little rodents 
behaved well. They used the upstairs 
dwelling as their headquarters, and 
descended into the cage at regular 
intervals to collect food ; and as they 
seemed to be doing no harm the Zoo left, 
them alone. 

But recently they had another attack 
of energy. They ceased to be satisfied 
with one hole leading to their roof home 
and began to make more. This time 
they worked from above, and instead of 
gnawing holes in the ceiling of their own 
cage they made holes leading to the dens 
of other inmates of the Rodent House. 

Unexpected Calls 

This meant that they were in a posi¬ 
tion to pay unexpected calls on their 
neighbours and to steal food; and as 
it also gave rise to fear that they might 
find a way out into the Gardens it was 
decided that these animals must be sent 
into complete captivity. 

Arrangements were made to catch the 
squirrels and remove them to temporary 
quarters until the ceiling was repaired. 

But capturing the erring rodents is 
not proving an easy task. If the keeper 
enters their ‘den the squirrels take care 
to remain upstairs, and though they 
cannot obtain their food rations with¬ 
out entering a trap they appear to have 
a large enough store in the roof to 
enable them to hold out for some time. 
Nine of them still remain at large. . 

Docile Spikey 

Among the latest attractions at the 
Zoo are a tame Indian mongoose, a new 
baby porcupine, and an entertainment 
provided by Spikey, the pet African 
hedgehog in the Small Mammal House. 

Spikey is an exceedingly docile hedge¬ 
hog, who, in spite of his nocturnal 
habits, is also pleased to turn out of his 
bed in the daytime to let his admirers 
stroke liis soft white underside and 
realise that a hedgehog is not necessarily 
morose and prickly. 

But on Thursdays, when the Zoo 
remains open until 11 p.m., Spikey 
becomes worried, and if his keeper 
picks him up after dark he does not curl 
up, as might be expected, but utters a 
series of loud cries, which send visitors 
rushing to the house to find out what is 
happening there. 

Nettle’s Long Sleep 

Nettle, the common hedgehog, who is 
usually Spikey’s rival for the tit-bits 
provided by human admirers, is not yet 
in good form this season. Usually he 
wakes up from his winter sleep at the 
beginning of March, but his calculations 
went wrong this year, for lie did not 
move until the end of May. In fact, 
he slept so long and so soundly that he 
was feared to be dead. 

The porcupine is a baby born in the 
menagerie, but his mother allows him 
to leave her and go out of the den to be 
petted by visitors. He can be stroked 
in spite of his youthful quills, for'when 
€00 porcupines wish to become pets 
they learn not to do damage by raising 
their sharp weapons of defence. 

The mongoose is called Zui,' and is 
so tame that anyone may stroke and 
pet her. She is the first Indian mongoose 
to be seen at the Zoo for twelve months. 
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Ready to 
serve... 


ready to eat! 



8 a.m. and Dad’s a bit late down. Never 
mind, there’s a good breakfast ready, says 
Mother—Quaker Puffed Rice. There’s 
nourishment in each delicious grain, ready to 
eat and enjoy, straight from the packet. So 
Mother doesn’t worry. 



Now Dad’s gone, it is the children’s turn, and 
how they tuck in to a Puffed Wheat break¬ 
fast—except John—he insists on Puffed Rice. 
They are equally good, ready to serve, 
nourishment in its most appetising and 
delicious form. 

* * - * * * 

There’s no hesitancy in the family’s 
appreciation of Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. Two delicious foods 
that are as economical as they are good. 
They contain all the nourishment of a 
hot cooked cereal. Because they are so 
light they are just the thing for " in 
between ” snacks for the children 
without upsetting small digestions. 
Puffed Wheat contains all the goodness 
of the entire wheat grain. Puffed Rice 
is selected rice in its most delicious form. 
Both are ready to serve—ready to eat. 



in temperature affecting the contents. Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are made 
extra crisp by the new “ twice-crisping ” 
process, and the new packet keeps them so. 

puffed iiici 

ALSO 

PUFFED WHEAT 


Made and Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd., London. 
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Serial Story by 
Martin Cobb 


What Kas Happened Before 

Jerry Richardson, travelling to Mesopotamia 
to join his uncle, is entrusted with a myste¬ 
rious box. 

The box, when opened, contains nothing 
but broken pottery. 

CHAPTER 3 

Sir William Explains 

“ VYJhat ' ” cried Sir William Horfield, 
*’ roused at last. “ You don’t mean 
to say you’ve lost the things my old friend 
entrusted to you ! They are irreplaceable ! ” 
Jerry miserably cleared away the bits of 
paper wrapping and showed his uncle the 
broken pits of pottery. Sir William calmed 
down at once. 

“ You gave me a fright, my boy,” he said, 
in evident relief. “ Those are the things I 
wanted.” 

Jerry gasped. " They’re nothing but old 
crocks, sir.” 

“ They’re five-thousand-year-old crocks, 
to be more nearly precise,” returned Sir 
William.' “ Their value lies in the inscrip¬ 
tions on the sides of them." 

Jerry looked and saw some unintelligible 
scratches on the curve of the fragments. 
He realised now that modern archaeologists 
derive a great part of their knowledge from 
just such “ old crocks ” as those he held in 
liis hands. His mind had been so full of the 
idea of golden treasure that it had not 
occurred to him that what , he carried had 
lefes'intrinsic value. 

. " You see,” explained his uncle, " these 
fragments were found in a rubbish heap not 
far from the buried city I am excavating. 
At the time they were found no one was 
able to read them. Since then we have 
learned more about the Sumerian language 
and written characters and know that part 
of the inscriptions in those shards you hold 
are Sumerian. But the shards are even more 
important than that. The inscriptions,which 
I often puzzled over at my friend’s home, are 
written in two languages—one Sumerian, 
which we can now read fairly well, and the 
ojher in a perfectly unknown language.” 

Jerry had listened closely, and looked with 
more respect at the five bits of pottery. 

" The point is this,” said his uncle, warm¬ 
ing, “ I believe that the inscription in an 
unknown language which you see on those 
shards is a translation of the Sumerian. If 
so, we can by comparing them learn to read 
the unknown language.’. 1 . 

“ I think I see,” said Jerry. ■” These 
bits are a kind of Rdsetta Stone.” 

“.In a small way, yes,” agreed his uncle. 
“ I don’t know how important the unknown 
language is. I have an idea it may prove 
to be only a secret language used by priests 
or some such people.” 

“ Would these fragments of pottery be 
worth stealing ? " asked Jerry. 

“ Oh no, I. shouldn’t think so. At least 
only a few people would know tlieir value, 
because few people understand Sumerian.” 

Sir William laughed genially and seemed 
about to return to his paper. But Jerry was 
grave. 

" Just the same, Uncle, someone tried to 
steal them from, me on the: boat. They 
chloroformed me one night and ransacked 
my room. As they didn't steal the obvious 
things, it must have been these bits of 
pottery that they were after.” 

“ Chloroformed you ? ” cried Sir William, 
s" Who would do such a thing ? ” 

“ I don’t know, Uncle. But someone did.” 
Sir William, with a worried frown, con¬ 
sidered the matter. Jerry at last broke the 
silence. “ Would you mind telling me, sir, 
why you ivanted the things here ? ” 

Sir William showed signs of great interest. 
“ I forgot you didn’t know all about it,” 
he said. “ I have made wliat I believe is a 
most interesting find. The palace I am 
excavating belonged to a Sumerian astro¬ 
loger, or magician, who was also a prince of 
the royal house. His name, as far as I can 
find out, was Nebu, and he was apparently 
very rich and powerful. Well, my boy, I 
have found liis library—a great horde of 

mud-brick tablets.” .. 

“ Now these brick tablets,” continued 
Sir William, “ are inscribed mostly in 
Sumerian/ but some of them, perhaps the 
most important, are inscribed in an unknown 
language—perhaps a secret language known 
only to a certain group of magi. I believe 
this secret language to be the same as that 
on these bits of pottery. If so, we shall be 
able to read it. That will be a great triumph.” 

‘ ‘ Do you think it may tell you where the. 
treasure of the prince is hidden, sir ? " 

Sir William only laughed and returned to 
his journal. 


But royal treasure has been found in 
these old buried cities, hasn ! t it, sir ? ” per¬ 
sisted his nephew. 

Oh yes, occasionally,” returned Sir 
William, without much interest. “ What we 
are looking for, however, is something quite 
as exciting, something that will add to our 
knowledge of ancient life.” 

It was late evening when they arrived at 
the site of the excavations. Jerry, pausing 
only long’enough to see the luggage deposited 
in his uncle’s tent, hurried out to the mound 
which stood some distance away. It stood 
black against the sky, and he saw that two 
deep transverse trenches had been made in it. 

Jerry ran first to the top of the mound. 
From there he could overlook the camp fires 
of the workmen, who were having their 
supper. Then, fearing it might soon be too 
dark, he scrambled down for his first expiora- 
tion of an excavation trench. The trench 
was about thirty feet deep and six feet wide 
at the bottom. At intervals smaller trenches 
had been dug, leading off it. He stumbled 
upon the brick foundations of the palace, 
and tried to trace with his hands the outline 
of this ancient building, for it was now too 
dark to see much. 

Suddenly, as he stumbled along, a man 
rose in front of him. Jerry started back, for 
his uncle had warned him that the workmen 
were sometimes lawless. With his fists ready 
he waited the man’s approach, noting that 
he wore a soft hat, an open shirt and shorts, 
and that he had a strong, athletic figure. 

At that moment the approaching figure 
said, in a pleasant English voice, " What 
are you doing here ? ” 

" I'm Gerald Richardson,” said Jerry, 
feeling.immensely relieved and wondering 
who on earth this might be. Although he 
spoke' English his face looked far darker 
than even the dusk in the trench could 
account for. 

“ By Jove ! ” exclaimed the other. " Sir 
William's long-awaited nephew ! I’m no 
end glad you’ve got here! I’m Keith Foster. 
My father was working with your uncle 
here until recently, when he had to leave to 
keep a lecture date in America.” 

“Good enough,” said' Jerry, shaking 
hands heartily, “ I’ve heard all about you. 
They say you read Sumerian inscriptions.” 


“ I make a dab at it,” returned the other. 
“ I’ve been trying to sort out some mud- 
brick tablets back there with the aid of 
my electric torch. There never seems to 
be enough daylight to get everything done. 
I'll show you over the works tomorrow, 
shall I ? " 

As he spoke lie flashed his torch on, to 
examine a bit of the earth-wall they were 
passing, and Jerry saw that liis face, 
instead of being dark-skinned, was merely 
very dirty. In a moment lie. saw why. 
Keith had dug something out of the earth- 
wall with his fingers, and was rubbing it 
clean on his coat. Having done so, he 
passed his eartliv fingers over his face and 
through liis hair excitedly. 

“ Look at that ! ” he said, passing the 
object to Jerry. ' 

Jerry looked, and saw a dull yellow 
gleam. Gold! It was a crudely-made 
finger-ring with what looked like a seal 
of dark green stone. 

“ I wonder what’s engraved on that 
seal,” said Keith, rubbing the jewel clean 
and examining it. “ Look here. I'll give 
it to you. A kind of celebration of your 
arrival. It’s the first thing of intrinsic 
value we’ve found so far.” 

Jerry protested, but Keith persisted. 

“ I’ll have the next thing either of i 
finds, if you like.” 

. " On that condition—yes,” returned 
Jerry. " But it must be the next valuable 
thing we find. I might come on a mud- 
brick. That sort of thing won't count. 
Say, the next gold thing we find.” 

“ Don’t be so haughty on the subject of 
mud-bricks,” said Keith good-naturedly 
as they strolled on down the trench. ‘ “ I 
shouldn’t mind taking a mud-brick tablet 
as my share. All these we have found have 
to go to the museum.” 

CHAPTER 4 

Who Was in the Trench ? 

W hen his new friend had left him to go 
to his own tent for the night Jerry 
joined his uncle. Sir William was having 
his supper. 

“ I wondered where you’d got to, Jerry,” 
he said. “ Plenty of time to explore 
tomorrow. Come and have some of this 
good stew.” 


BABY JACKO’S KITE 


M other Jagko was very concerned 
about Baby’s health. 

“ I’ve noticed he does a lot of yelling 
lately,” said Jacko. 

“ The darling isn’t well,” replied his 
mother ; " he never cries for nothing.” 
The next day he was taken to sec 


Baby gurgled his approval; and tried 
to take it. But Jacko hung on. 

“We’ll show you how to fly it,” he said. 
“ Come on, Chimp! Let the string out.” 

And, holding it high above Baby’s 
head, they ran off to the common with 
it. Baby trotting behind. 



the doctor. Mother Jacko came back 
more anxious than ever, 

"I told you so,” she declared. 
“ Doctor says he needs a change.” 
Father Jacko looked alarmed. “ I 

can’t afford-’’ he began. 

“ You won’t have to afford anything,” 
replied his wife. “ The darling shall have 
his little holiday. He’s going to Auntie 
Mabel’s, aren’t you, duckie ? ” 

So to Auntie Mabel's he went, and 
had a very good time there, growing 
rosier and chubbier every day, The only 
disappointment was when that naughty 
Jacko and liis friend Chimp went to 
see him. 

Jacko bounded in in, great spirits. 
" Look what Mater’s sent you,” he cried, 
“ a lovely kite ! " 


The kite sailed beautifully. 

“ Lovely ! ” cried Baby, enjoying the 
fun, and he held out his hands. 

But Jacko took ho notice. He was 
enjoying himself too. 

" Never knew kites were such sport,” 
he called to Chimp. 

“ Now me,” cried Baby, longing to 
get the string in his hands. 

He grew so impatient at last that he 
burst into tears and rushed into the 
house to tell Aunt Mabel all about it. 

“ Naughty boys ! ” said Aunt Mabel. 
“ We’ll scold them when they come in.” 

But they didn’t come ! They caught 
the next bus home—and only remem¬ 
bered, as they jumped off at the other 
eridy that they still had Baby’s kite 
with them ! 


Jerry exhibited his ring. “ I met Keith 
Foster at the excavations,” he explained. 
" He found it and insisted on my keeping 
it. Have you any objection ? " 

“ No ; I think we might stretch a point 
as it was picked up on your first night.” 

“ Keith means to have a look at the 
seal tomorrow. Perhaps it belonged to 
Nebu himself." 

In that case you’ll be lucky if j-ou’re 
allowed to hang on to it,” remarked his 
uncle, filling'Jerry's plate. 

Jerry ate rapidly, for he was hungry, but 
the mysterious mound that hid a buried 
city would not let him rest. 

“ I’ll just have another look at it before 
I turn in, may I ? " he begged. 

“ Don’t wander about the trenches,” 
returned his uncle, nodding. “ They are 
none too safeat night.” 

Jerry went to the top of the dark hill 
and looked at the shadowy trenches. He 
imagined the streets hidden by the earth 
under his feet, silent now but once filled 
with bustling, short-limbed, long-nosed 
people. What ' had Prince Nebu looked 
like, he wondered. 

At-that moment he saw a light flash in 
one of the trenches. Could Keith have 
returned to sort out his precious mud-brick 
tablets'? The light flashed again, and 
Jerry thought he had-a glimpse of several 
dark faces bent over it. A wave of super¬ 
stitious fear turned him cold. His uncle 
had told him that no one was allowed 
to enter the trenches at night, that guards 
were placed at all the entrances. Who, 
then, could be there ? The light flashed 
again, and he saw that it was turned on a 
pile of dark objects. Keith and liis mud- 
bricks. 

“ Keith ! ” he called. " Keith Foster I ” 

The light went out. There was utter 
silence. The effect was so ghostly that 
Jerry was ashamed to'find himself running 
headlong down tile hill toward the tent. 
When he reached it, however, he got him¬ 
self in hand. 

“ There seems to be someone in one of 
the trenches, sir,” he said to his uncle, who 
was already in bed. 

Sir William sat up and looked at his 
nephew with a disturbed expression. 

” That will have to be looked into,” he 
said. " It’s probably some of the work¬ 
men doing a little digging on tlieir own 
account. The morning will do for our 
investigation, however. Unless their luck 
is better than ours has been they won’t 
find much in a few hours’ digging.” 

" I don’t understand, sir,” said Jerry. 

“ There’s an excellent market for smug¬ 
gled antiquities," remarked his uncle con¬ 
cisely. “ The authorities do what they 
can, but the leakage goes on in spite of 
them. I’ll have the men up tomorrow.”. 

* * * 

The mound looked far from ghostly 
under the morning sunlight. Jerry, who 
had wakened at dawn, accompanied liis 
new friend through the main trenches, 
and listened with interest' while the various 
findings were explained. 

“ Just here,” said Keith, “ were appar¬ 
ently the kitchens of the palace. We’ve 
found many pots, and even what seems to 
be tiie remains of food cooked five thousand 
years ago. Along here is the great entrance 
hall—-what is left of it. These stumps were 
probably doorposts, no doubt brightly 
painted. The library was across there, 
but we’ve removed the mud-brick tablets 
we found in it to a safer place. Too much 
excavating going on here. We wbre afraid 
a fall of earth might destroy them. Now 
if you’ll come along I’ll show them to you." 

“I’d rather look at them later, if you 
don’t mind,” said Jerry, looking curiously 
about him. The ruined walls had taken 
a strong hold on his imagination. . “ Leave 
me here for a little while. There’s a curious 
feel about this place once inhabited by the 
astrologer Prince Nebu. I’ll come and 
find you after a bit." 

Jerry stood a while . dreaming of the 
Sumerians who once lived in this place on 
which the wind blew now for perhaps the 
first time in five thousand years. He 
thought of the magician Prince Nebu with 
his court of active little men, all shaven 
headed and long nosed. 

“ Suppose I were the mighty Prince 
Nebu,” he said to himself, “ and this were 
my palace. Here is the entrance liall, 
where I would receive my dependants and 
courtiers, there my library, there my 
kitchens. Now where'would my treasury 
be? Just there, I think.” Jerry looked 
toward a high blank wall of earth to his left. 

Suddenly he became convinced that the 
real Pince Nebu had had his treasury just 
there, and, seizing a pick that lay near, he 
began to dig. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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A New Idea—Oxade Lemonade and 
Oxade Orangeade—in handy tablets 
—quickly prepared—easily carried 
—cooling, refreshing and with that 
real home-made flavour. 

Two tablets in each packet—each 
tablet makes a delicious glassful, 
merely by stirring in cold water. 

'OXADE' 

LEMONADE 

AND 

ORANGEADE 

TABLETS 

This price does not apply in the Irish Free Slate. 


The Best Weekly for 
Radio Enthusiasts! 

POPULAR 

WIRELESS 

The Paper that Made Wireless Popular. 

Every Thursday - - 3d. 


Children enjoy 
Better 
Holidays 

when kept WELL with 
this safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 



Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
are being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of sorts. A 
change from home conditions is largely 
responsible. Different air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Fecn-a-mint, die safe chewing laxative, 
quickly puts children right. And because 
Feen-a-mint works utterly naturally: causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is definitely 
non-habit-forming, it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy. Include Fecn-a- 
mint in your holiday luggage.. .A 1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 

Feeira-miist 

The chewing does it 

Obtainable cil all chemists, every¬ 
where, or post free by return. 

FEEN-A-MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED, 

14 Bush House, London, W.C.2. 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


U I! El Btk I 9 This French territory, formerly 
jf i |>h 3 I a part of French Guiana, has 

llA Nib 1 'a 8 4 made a provisional issue of 
stamps by overprinting the stamps of French Guiana 
“TERR 1 TOIRE DE L’ININI. We can supply a 
set of 5 different Price 6d. Post Free. 

ASK TO SEE OUR APPROVAL SHEETS. 
Erri ngfon and Martin 
(DEPT. 194). SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.9 
■Established 1880. 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending ijd. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1/3. Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

<Dept. C.P.2), 60, Leicester Road, East Finchley. N.2. 



STAMP ALBUM FREE! 

"The LATEST Matlock Gift Album." 
The "MATLOCK" GIFT ALBUM ts 
now issued in a much tm/troved edition. 
It is an ideal and permanent album 
for most Collectors. The Binding is 
now ol stout embossed caTd with pic- 
torial cover. There are spaces for 2,OOC 
Stamps and there are over 100 well, 
illustrated pages. Fully titled and 
indexed—the Ideal Album, Free. 
Just send 4d. stamp to part cover cost 
of post and packing (if extra Id. stamp 
be included, a fine, fully illustrated 
Philatelic Handbook " The Stamps of 
“ABYSSINIA" will be sent as well),. 
Ask for Approvals.—Victor Bancroft 
(The Gift House), Matlock. 


SEND TO-DAY 

CDCCT T 25 JAPAN 

lr sK Cl Cm • 50 DIFFERENT 

I ■ 1 10 SPAIN 

Over 90 all different stamps, including many 
unused Colonials—Ship, Mop, Tiger, and Zoo 
stamps; Cameroon?, Sudan (mint), Oubangui, 
(pictorial), Volta (Native Warrior), Reunion,and 
Ivory Coast. This exceptional offer is quite free. 
Send 2A. only for postage and request approvals. 3 

8 LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), LIVERPOOL. 


FREE.25dif. Jugo-SIavia! 

Including handsome "Chain-breakers,” long- set of 
Prince Alexander with high values. King Petir set 
high values, set cf King Alexander 1924, etc All 
fine large stamps that will make a Jovel.v page in your 
album. 3 will .send this unique collection (cat. 3/6) 
absolutely free to a!) Sinmp Collectors sending 2d. 
postage (abroad 6d. p.c-.J. Only one to each applicant. 


G.P.KEEF, Mor p 


imer X.odtfe, "Wimbledon 
Park. London, S.W.19. 


PACKET ^Itf. 

Postage 
2£d. extra. 


500 excellently 
B bJ| HflBfl mixed stamps, com- 
** plete sheet of 100 

unused, 12-page booklet for duplicates, 

25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
fine .illustrated list. Senders of stamp-collecting 
friends' addresses receive free set. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 
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She reads it! 

She’s nearly always smiling. And one of the 
reasons for her joyous merriment is that she 
reads and revels in the SCHOOLGIRLS' OWN. 
This splendid paper is the brightest, jolliest, 
and best-loved weekly of its kind. Every issue 
is packed with just the stories all schoolgirls love. 

GET YOUR COPY EVERY WEEK. 


SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN 


Every Tuesday 


2a. 
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. above all I want her healthy” 

“She’s a bigger handful to manage than a dozen boys . . . 
that is if you try to manage her. Luckily, I don’t! All 

the important training was done when she was small. 

Now I let her go her own way confidently; she’s full of 
sensible habits. Yes, of course, she always washes with 
Lifebuoy Soap, for above all I want her healthy. And you 

0 

can see the result. She hasn’t missed a day’s school for 
years. So much illness can be avoided if chiLdren learn to 
protect themselves from the danger of dirt. I am sure 

ell good mothers must be Lifebuoy ‘fans’. When you 

think of all the germs children 
pick up in the course of the 
day . . . well, there’s 

something in Lifebuoy 
that’s more than 



LIFEBUOY 

3s more than a good soap 
—it’s a good habit 


L 569-169-55 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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HELP! HELP 




Le(t-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money tor poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the “poor” 
passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS R. BURTT, Secretary, BOXTON MARKET 
CHRISTI AN MISSION, Hoxton Market, LONDON, N.l. 
E 2223 President — Walter Scoles, Esq. 



CREMONA 

bviuvc^poutfars 

\ are different! * 


[KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ii lb. 4/6, 

**■ 3 lb. 9 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 yd. Reliable Tweeds, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. PURE WOOL BROWN 
BLANKETS 5 / 11 J- each—three post free. 

ABOUT Go YEARS* REPUTATION . 

WELLINGTON. 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND, 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



16,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. Cost 2/- each. Will 
you help to give 12 hours* happiness at 
2d. an hour to children of poverty from slum 
homes of East London’s Endless Environs ? Please 
respond liberally to— THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

EAST END MISSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 
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Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My , 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


The. Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lisa year. See below. 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Batting Average 

^ batsman lowered his average 
by 1 by making 15 in his 
next innings. Had he made 23 he 
would have raised his average by 
1 - How many runs has he made ? 

Answer next week 

The Performing Matchbox 



'J'ake an empty matchbox and 
fasten it to the back of the 
hand by pinching a small piece 
of skin between the drawer and 
the hull. The box can then be 
made to stand up and lie down by 
tensing and relaxing the muscles 
of the hand. The effect is mystify¬ 
ing if your friends do not have 
too close a’view of the trick. 

What Am I ? 

Qn the slope of lofty mountain, 
In the cool and flowing fountain. 
On Norway’s coast I have been 
found, 

But in Sweden ne’er have been ; 

In crowded towns you hear my 
sound, 

But ne’er in peaceful village green. 
In Russia you might seek in vain, 
Twould only give you needless 
pain ; 

But where the mighty ocean rolls 
You'll find me, and at both the 
Poles. Answer next week 

Queer Figures 

gOME mathematical arrange¬ 
ments of figures give sur¬ 
prising results. Here is one : 
0 X 9 + 1=1 

1 X9+2=ll 

12x9+3=111 

123x9+4=1111 

1234x9+5=11111 

12345x9+6=111111 

123456x9+7=1111111 

1234567x9+8=11111111 

12345678x9+9=111111111 

123456789x9+10=1111111111 

Notice that in each case the 
number of ones is equal to the plus 
number. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning Saturn is in the 
South-West and Mars is in the 
East. In the 
evening Saturn 
is in the South- 
East, Jupiter is 
in the West, 
and Mercury is 
in the North- 
West. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 11 p.m. on July 17. 

Remarkable Division 

Ask a friend if he can divide 
two by five so that the 
result will be a thousand. 

“ Impossible ! ” he will very 
likely say. 

But it can be done. Divide 
the two into two ones, so: 1 I, 
and put the Roman V in between 
them to make an M, and the 
thing is done, for M is the Roman 
figure for a thousand. 

The Blistered Heel 

A LONG walk in new shoes may 
result in a blistered' heel. 
One way of dealing with this 
trouble is to take off the shoe 
and pad the heel with a folded 
handkerchief. This raises the 
foot so that the shoe no longer 
rubs the blister, and it is possible 
to continue the walk in comfort. 

A Charade 

river in England my first, 

A measure of land is my third, 
My second is nought but a vowel, 
And my whole is a medical herb. 

Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets shorter each day. 


Early Days 

Kean. Very early in life Ed¬ 
mund Kean gave astonishing 
proof of his ability to act. He ran 
away from school when he was 
eight, and walked from London to 
Portsmouth. There he.joined up 
as a cabin-boy in a vessel bound 
for Madeira.’ Before long he 
decided that the work was too 


hard, and wondered how to get 
out of it. 

With remarkable skill he feigned 
deafness and paralysis. The 
doctors at Madeira were baffled 
by his case, and lie was eventually 
sent home to London after being 
certified incurable. 

Finger-Nail Facts 

Y healthy person’s finger-nails 
grow about an inch-and-a- 
half a year. Those of people who 
are ill or under-nourished grow 
less quickly. The nail on the 
middle finger grows slightly faster 
than the rest. It takes four-and-a 
half months for a finger-nail to 
grow to its full length. A man of 
seventy renews his nails 186 times. 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

Jf from your shelf you take a 
book 

You’ll find me there if you but 
look; 

And if you put it back again 
That I am there is also plain. 
Decapitate, twill then appear 
Without mistake that 1 am here ; 
Beliead again—you’ll want no 
more, 

Because I always come before. 

Answer next week 


lei On Parle Francals 



Le bee Le mandarin Le tronc 


On verse par le bee de la cruche. 
II porte un costume de mandarin. 
A quoi servira ce tronc d’arbre i 

The Kestrel 

Young kestrels are now fledged. 

The plumage is very plain, 
but the full-grown bird is a 
handsome fellow whose colouring 
becomes richer as lie grows old. 

The nest is found in curious 
situations. Sometimes it may 
be merely the deserted nest of 
some other large bird at the top 
of a tree, and kestrels have even 
been known to take over a squirrel’s 
vacant home. 

The bird’s characteristic flight 
has caused it to be known in some 
country districts as the windhover. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Shares. Sixteen at is I’d 

A Name Puzzle. Peter, Ralph, 
Henry, Hiram, Simon, James. 

What Animal Is This ? Cheetah 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Dr MERRYMAN 

Not Keeping fo Contract 

gLACK was reading a letter 
from a wireless firm. 

“ This isn’t right,” he said. 

“ What isn’t ? ” asked his 
friend White. 

“ I bought my wireless set on 
the ‘ pay-as-you-can ’ plan, and 
now they want me to pay when I 
can’t.” 


The Invitation 



She asked him most politely 
'If he’d come home for tea. 

He murmured his apologies, 

And said he was too shy. 

Jemima thinks that it was not 
The only reason why. . 

A Speechless Talker 

There was a notable absentee 
front the 8.19 that morning. 

“ Poor old Boreleigh,” said 
Mr Jolliboy. “ I hear he is sulfer- 
ing untold agony.” 

“ Sorry to hear that,” chorused 
the others. 

“ Yes,” went on Mr Jolliboy, 
“he has an inflamed throat and 
can’t talk about it.” 

No Lobster She 

Yhe class was being told how 
the lobster casts off its case 
when it has outgrown it. 

“ What do you do when you 
outgrow your frock ? ” asked the 
teacher of a small girl. “ You 
cast it off, don’t you ? ” 

“No, miss,” replied the little 
one; “ Mother lets out a few 

tucks.” 

A Laughing Matter 
Toiin was in a very happy 
J mood. 

“ Hullo!” called Bill, by way' 
of. greeting. “.What tickles you 
this morning ' 

“ I’ve just left my dentist’s,” 
said John, still smiling. 

“ Oh, very humorous 1 ” re¬ 
marked Bill sarcastically. 

. “ Yes,” agreed John. “ He’s 
out and he won’t be in this week.” 



TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © 


B rian was spending a holi¬ 
day in the Isle of Wight. 
And every day, on his way 
down to the sea, he passed 
the little, coastguard’s hut. 
Sometimes the hut was shut, 
but very often the coastguard 
was there watching, and once 
Brian saw him with' his 
telescope looking out to sea. 

How Brian did wish he 
could look through the big 
telescope! His mother had 
told him it made far-away 
things look quite near. And 
whenever she said he might 
go for a little walk by himself 
Brian always ran off to the 
coastguard's hut to see if the 
man was looking through his 
telescope. One day he found 
the coastguard with his eye 
to the telescope. Brian stood 
watching him enviously. 


© 

After a time the man 
noticed him, and said, smiling, 
“ Ever looked through a 
telescope, sonny ? ” 



“ There’s Daddy ! ” he cried 


" No,” said Brian, “ but I 
should like to.” 

" Come along,” said the 
coastguard kindly. “ There’s 
the Portsmouth steamer just 


© 

coining into the pier, 
swing you up, and you can 
have a look at her.” 

He lifted Brian up and 
arranged the telescope for him. 

“ Oh ! ” cried Brian in 
amazement. “ How close the 
people look ! I can see them 
all on deck. I could almost 
touch them with my hand.” 

The man laughed. “ You’d 
want a long arm to reach 
them from here,” he said. - 

“ My daddy may be coming 
today,” went on Brian : " do 
you think he’d be on that 
steamer ? ” 

“ Well,'” said the coast¬ 
guard, “ you watch the people 
as they come on to the pier.” 

Brian watched breathlessly. 
Through the wonderful tele¬ 
scope he could see all the 
people walking along the 


pier with their bags and rugs 
and cases as clearly as if they 
were beside him. There were 
seyeral children with spades, 
and two little white dogs. 

“ There’s Daddy ! There 
he is ! ” Brian cried in great 
excitement after a minute or 
two. “ I can see him quite 
clearly.” 

“ Well, to be sure ! ” said 
the coastguard. 

Brian clapped his hands as 
the man put him down. 

" Now ! must run home and 
tell Mummy that I’ve seen 
Daddy’ coming. She will be 
surprised.” 

“ I expect she will,” said 
the man, laughing. 

“ And thank you very’ much 
for letting me look through, 
the telescope,” said Brian, 
racing off in a great hurry. 


Brian Looks Through 

I’ll 



He’d never forget Sharp’s Chocolate 
Favorites—he knows you love them so 
—and he’s such a good daddy. Sharp’s 
Chocolate Favorites are composed 
of Chocolate Kreemy, Chocolate Maca¬ 
roon, Chocolate Delight, and the many 
other sweet delicacies made by Sharp’s 
of Maidstone. 


E. SHARP & SONS LTD. 
MAIDSTONE 



CHOCOLATE 

FAVORITES 


“Good/ It's Mason's! 
and Teetotal Too!" 



Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MASON'S 

Extract oS Herbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicating). 


COUPON 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTING- 
HAM.— Please send sufficient Mason’s 
Extract oi Herbs and Yeast for making one 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world. 
4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Name.. 


Address . 

(in Block 
Letters ) ... 
C.N. 
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months. It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand: Messrs Gordon & Gojch, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. July 10, 1932. S.S. 't 

































































































